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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 5.—Israel Asking for a King 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
2. July 1 Saul Chosen King 1 Sam. 10 : 17-27 
3. July r9a.—Samuel'’s Fareweil Address 1 Sam, 12: 13-25 
4 July Saul Rejected as King 1 Sam. 15 : 13-23 
s. August 2.- Samuel Anoints David 1 Sam, 16 : 4-13 
6. August o.—David and Goliath 1 Sam. 17 : 38-49 
7. August 16.—Saul ‘Tries to Kill David 1 Sam. 18: 5-16 
8. August 23.—David and Jonathan 1 Sam. 20: 12-23 
». August 30.—David Spares Saul 1 Sam -12, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King > Sam, 2 : 1-10 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 


ance Lesson 1 Pet. 4: 1-11 


13. September 27 





Review 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Sam. 20: 1-1! David's complaint 
Tuesday I Sam. 20: 12-23. . David and Jonath in 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 20 : 24-34 . — Saul's anger 
Thursday.—1 Sam. 20 : 35-42 ‘ . . . . Friends in tears 
Friday.—1 Sam, 23 : 7-18 ; ; The last meeting 


Saturday 
Sunday 


The true friend 
Friends of Jesus 


Prov. 18 : 14-24 
—John 15 : 8-17 
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Dusk at Sea 
By Clinton Scollard 


USK, like a moth of violet wing, descends 
Upon the beryl bosom of the sea, 
And in the sky’s serene immensity, 

Where the impalpable rose of sunset blends 
With pearl and purple, shine the sailor's friends, 
God's blessed beacons twinkling timorously, 

Then brighter, each in its divine degree, 
To where the enrapt range of vision ends. 


When dusk droops dark o’er life’s uncertain seas, 
Closing our day, deep-shadowing the sun, 
And we go forth across death’s pathless foam, 
May we have stars more stedfast e’en than these, — 
Burning above, for us to gaze upon, 
Both light and guide on the long journey home! 
Curnton, N. Y. 





Faith and Faithfulness 


Meanings of words are not accidental. Words, 
like pebbles by the roadside, are histories in them- 
selves. The words ‘ faith’’ and ‘ faithfulness’’ seem 
different at first, as if the added syllables had changed 
the meaning of the original word. Faith is confi- 
dence in what cannot now be seen. Faithfulness is 
constancy in the fulfilment of known duties. Yet 
what but faith can secure faithfulness? Being full of 
faith—faith in God and faith in men—makes it possi- 
ble for us to be faithful in our daily work for God and 


for men. 
x 
God in Everything 


Every power or gift we have is a trust from God. 
It is to be counted sacred, and is to be used for God's 
glory and for the good of his dear ones, or the mis- 
user must suffer the consequences. ‘This is as sure as 
that God is God. It is equally true of a student's power 
to throw or catch a ball on the school playground, and 
of a poet's power to impress millions by his enchanting 
verse. A preacher who was to address the students in a 
large academy was asked to catch a ball that came near 
him as he was passing the playground. He asked 
God to enable him to do this, in order that he might 





gain favor with the souls he was seeking to win. God 
gave him success in both. The poet Tennyson counted 
all his poetic power a trust from God. His niece, 


Miss Weld, says of this : ‘* He told me that his sense 
of the divine source of this gift was almost awful to 
him, since he felt that every word of his should be 
consecrated to the service of Him who had touched 
his lips with that. fire of heaven which was to enable 
him to speak in God's name to his age.’" Whatever 
we do, be it great or small, must be done with God's 
help or without. Shall it be attempted without ? 


I” 
When Prayers Are Not Formal 


Our prayers cannot become mere form so long as 
nothing in our life is mere form. If our purpose each 
day is real and true, if all our work is done as unto 
God, and all our rest is taken to make us stronger in 
his service, our communion with God will be natural 
enough. If we walk with God all day long, going 
where he leads, we shall be very glad to pause with 
him at night, and talk everything over with him. 
The best friend to have in the busy day and the rest- 


ful night is Jesus. 
x 
The End of the Journey 


Christ turned all roads to heaven. He set in the 
hearts of men a heavenly hope instead of a worldly 
ambition. As many as received him, whether they 
were Galilean peasants or those of Czsar's house- 
hold, to them gave he the desire and the right to 
become children of God. The forum to which all 
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his ways converged was in the kingdom of heaven, 
and the golden pillar at the meeting thereof was the 
great white throne of God. And still to-day, in court 
and country, in hut and hall, there are those who 
look not for an earthly city. The sister of a great 
French king, a noble and godly woman in life, cried 
out in delirium when dying, as if to her coachman, 


‘‘To Paradise ; quick, quick, gallop!'’ and the 
German peasant whispers, ‘* /Ze¢mgazg,'’—some one 
is going home,—when he hears a tolling bell. We 


thank God for the far leading 
We stop not, nor even linger, in any fortune, condl- 
tion, circumstance, or estate; we are passing on to 
the place which God hath prepared for those that love 
him,—the ‘land of pure delight, where saints im- 
mortal reign.’’ This is the end of the journey to all 
the brethren of the road. 


KK 
Are You Good-Looking ? 


Do we realize the importance of our being good- 
looking ? We may have very poor features, or a bad 
complexion, and not be responsible for it. But ex- 
pression is of our choice. For our spirit we are always 
responsible. He who keeps near to God trustfully 
reflects the light of God, whom he loves and trusts ; 
and such a person is always good-looking. Charles 
Kingsley says, ‘* The outward frame is the sacrament 
of the soul's inward beauty.'’ We can always be 
good-looking in that way. Are you so? 


of the Christian hope. 
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The Bugbear of ‘‘ Development vs. Revelation” 


HE human mind often imagines an issue where 
there is none, and finds, after a long contest and 
much waste of power, that the two sides, of 

which it felt that it must take one or the other, might 
both have been accepted in the service of the truth. 
Men often make deliberately an issue where neither 
God nor his word make any, with the result of ac- 
cusations and estrangements that are without justifi- 
tion. Years afterward, though the facts in the case 
are just as they always were, no one feels any neces- 
sary conflict between the two ways Of looking at 


things. 
How many such controversies which once threw 
our fathers into opposing ranks have now ceased to 


have interest for us! But does all this teach us not 
to be panic-stricken whenever some one, on his own 
responsibility, outlines a new set of apparent op- 
posites, and tells us that true faith and true religion 
must hold to this or that? Let us remember that 
experience has often proved the dilemma to have no 
real validity. 

No one can estimate the evil results which have 
come from setting science and religion over against 
each other as essentially antagonistic. It would seem 
as if there had been enough unfortunate issues made, 
issues which afterward turned out to have no real 
warrant, for the mature mind to go carefully in this 
matter of discovering new ones. Better wait and not 
find a conflict till we have to. 

Just now a great many religious people are dis- 
tressed over the question of development or revela- 
tion. There ave not wanting those who feel that the 
two things are essentiaily antagonistic, and who insist 
that the religious man can only be true to his religion 
by taking the side of revelation, and against develop- 
ment. This position assumes that when God speaks 
to man he must do it in a sheer, separate, and special 
manner, which goes beyond and does without all 
those ordinary means by which most of our knowl- 
edge comes to us. Those holding this position seem 
to think that if God's word to man should rest at all 
upon ordinary and natural means, its divine quality 





is banished, and it is no longer revelation. To think, 
then, that there is any analogy between the processes 
of revelation and the ordinary processes of our life is 
often represented as almost impious, leaving a great 
many people who are anything but impious, but who 
feel a certain joy in discovering correspondences be- 
tween revelation and the natural processes of the 
world, to feel that in some way they have been want- 
ing in reverence toward God's revelation of himself. 
Let us say at once, if we are to lay down anything 
as to what constitutes a spiritual attitude toward such 
matters, that the very first spiritual qualification is 
not any particular theory, but a thoroughly humble 
willingness to look at the facts God has given us with 
the best light and the best spirit we are capable of. 
Piety never demands any fear of the facts ; never in the 
interests of piety are we to attempt to suppress any. 
Nor does spirituality ever demand that we shall be- 
forehand say how God ought to act, or how he ought 
to reveal himself, but only to find out how he does. 
How did it ever come to be considered as doing 
God service to take the position that development 
and revelation were antipodal to each other? Or 
that if God chose to reveal any truth to the world by 
development, to work it in gradually with the struc- 
ture of some mind, instead of flashing it as some ab- 
solutely new thing upon some prophet, he was doing 
anything less divine ? 
top, - 


Is Peter's vision on the house- 
astonishing, bewildering, —necessarily 
more divine than those daily compunctions, and hints, 
and dissatisfactions, and hauntings, of something 
wrong in his attitude toward men with which Peter 
might have been visited every day for weeks past ? 
We have no record of such things, but they are not 
difficult to conceive. Suppose Peter's mind had in 
many more common ways gotten turned toward this 
question of the relation of God to the Gentile, and it 
had kept vexing him, and he had felt distressed over 
it. Suppose that it kept returning to his mind in 
one shape or another until he had been worked up 
over it, and his whole being stirred and troubled over 
the question, until at last his 


sudden, 


mind was moving in an 
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unwonted direction, focussing gradually upon a con- 
clusion quite contrary to his original thought. This 
would be development, certainly. In what possible 
respect can we suppose it less divine for God to use 
such means as these if he chose? At last comes the 
vision. Is it less divine because of a possible prepa- 
ration of a slower and more unnoticed sort ? 

A Bible-class teacher who had been going through 
the Old Testament with the class for some months 
once asked a student, in the midst of the study of 
Isaiah, if it did not seem to him that the spiritual 
character and the spiritual understanding had made 
great progress between the rough times when a man 
like Samson was one of the spiritual heroes of Israel, 
and now, when the soul of the nation had reached up 
and uttered itself in a man like Isaiah. The student 
said he did not think it right to speak of Bible char- 
acters that way,—that they ought not to be compared. 
Now the idea of development, so familiar, so neces- 
sary, to him in all his other understanding of life, 
seemed here an intrusion, and to have some flavor of 
irreligiousness. It is by comparison that we realize 
what God hath wrought, and in no comparison that 
we can make can any of us go, nor would we—dealing 
freely as we do with the men of the Bible—dare go, 
quite so far as our Lord went when, in summing up 
the glory of John the Baptist, he yet said that he that 
was least in the kingdom of heaven was greater 
than he. 
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Let us beware of all fictitious tests of spiritual stand- 
ing and Christian experience. There are enough from 
which the Christian mind is slowly emancipating itself, 
without our forging any new fetters of this sort. In 
this particular case a controversy has been made where 
there was need of none, and the wonder is that it has 
not occurred to more minds that revelation might be 
by means of development. Sometimes God works by 
long, slow processes, —so long, so slow, that the mind 
of man is hardly aware that he works. Again, in 
some great manifestation, some flash of inspiration, 
he advances his truth suddenly, and anticipates some 
far-off spiritual event. It is not for any of us who 
have become specially interested in, or specially 
helped by, some phase of the divine processes to try 
to sum up all the operations of God under the form 
most congenial to our minds. ‘‘God fulfils himself 
in many ways.’ It is neither piety nor reasonable- 
ness to try to crowd all the workings of God into one 
or the other conception. It is quite natural that we 
should try to, perhaps, partly because, whenever the 
mind runs upon any great truth, it almost instinctively 
tries to bring all phenomena under it, and partly be- 
cause the human mind is very frequently a lazy mind, 
which would like to get everything set in place once 
for all, and never have to go over it again. We so 
often waste time in conflict over two different concep- 
tions of things, both of which, had they been ap- 
proached patiently, might have been aids to faith. 

















NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS |} 


























No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Are Angels or Redeemed 
Spirits Superior ? 

Whether man was, in his creation, the highest 
order of created beings, or whether he was created 
inferior to a great class of méssengers and servants of 
God already existing, is a strange question to ask in 
the light of Bible teachings. The Bible teaches us 
that man was created in the image and likeness of 
God, and we know that man must therefore have 
been created superior to all existing creatures, in- 
cluding those whom we speak of as angels or cherubs 
or seraphs. Poets and painters and erring teachers 
have misled, on this point, simple-hearted bible 
readers for generations. An Alabama correspondent 
asks on this subject : 

Can you tell me, in your Notes on Open Letters, which will 


stand closer to God, or, in other words, which will occupy the 
higher station in heaven, a redeemed soul or an angel? In 


2 Peter 2: 11, I find these words, ‘‘ Whereas angels, which are 
greater in power and might,’’ etc., and 1 Corinthians 6 : 3, I 
find these words, ‘' Know ye not that we shall judge angels? ' 


Another thing : When was it that the Lord cast the devil out 
of heaven? It seems from Jude 9g that it was after the death 
of Moses. If at this late day, what became of those who died 
in sin before this time ? 

A gorilla, a mastodon, or a behemoth, may be 
greater in power and might than a human giant ; but 
that does not show that a redeemed child is not more 
precious in the sight of its human parent, and of its 
divine Father, than the physically stronger creature. 
If saints are to judge angels, we should certainly take 
it for granted that the superior judge the inferior. 
There is nothing in Jude g that shows that the devil 
had not been in life, and at his evil work, ten millions 
of years before he was having a fight with Michael 
over the body of Moses. The devil keeps at his con- 
flicts even in our day, but he is not the junior of any of 
us. ‘This whole subject was treated in these pages in 
the early part of 1902. It began with an editorial on 
‘ Inferiority of Angels,’’ January 25, 1902. 


s— 


British Subjects Express Themselves 
on The Sunday School Times 


A few weeks ago there was printed here a clip- 
ping from a Canadian paper which ‘‘a friend’’ had 
mailed to the Editor, stating that in the opinion of 
some delegates, supposedly at a Sunday-school gather- 
ing in Canada, ‘‘The Sunday School Times was a 
publication not fit for any loyal British subject to 
read.’’ At the same time a resolution quite the con- 
trary in purport, recently passed by a Sunday-schcol 
convention elsewhere in Canada, was printed here, 
and Canadian readers of the Times were invited to 
write expressing their own opinions, pro or con, in 
the matter. One of the earliest letters in response 


comes from an appreciative reader in St. John, New 
Brunswick, who, as Chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the New Brunswick Sunday-school Associa- 
tion may be presumed to know something of the 
attitude of the Sunday-school workers of his province. 
Chairman T. S. Simms writes as follows : 


The origin of that article was not in a Sunday-school gather- 
ing, but in a —— [denominational] conference, and arose from 
a report of a Sunday-school committee. As the writer under- 
stands it, they were only the remarks of one man, and were 
not endorsed by any other member. I assure you that no part 
of your constituency appreciates your paper more highly than 
your subscribers in the Maritime Provinces. 


From his rectory a Canadian Canon writes thus 
heartily to the Editor : 


With reference to your little article on the suitability of The 
Sunday School Times for British readers, may I say, for my 
own satisfaction, no less than for yours, that I have never 
found anything in it to make me think it otherwise. ‘There are, 
of course, certain features in it that commend themselves es- 
pecially to the great republic from which it emanates, but 
that does not detract from its utility to every Sunday-school, 
whether in Canada or the United States. Personally, I find 
its pages full of suggestion and inspiration. 


An Ontario reader who claims unswerving loyalty 
to the Crown is moved to express himself none the 
less heartily in approval of ‘The Sunday School Times 
as a safe companion and guide for Sunday-school 
workers in the Dominion. He writes : 


I have been a reader of your valuable paper for a number of 
years, and am always greatly interested in Notes on Open 
Letters. But, on opening my paper of July 11, a great sur- 
prise was in store for me,—to find that a paper that has been 
so much help to me as a Sunday-school superintendent was 
not fit for any loyal British subject to read. Now I claim to 
be as loyal a Britisher as lives on this side of the line, and beg 
to differ with my Canadian brother in his diagnosis of The Sun- 
day School Times. ‘This is the first time I have ever written 
anything for Open Letters, and, if you think it worthy your at- 
tention, you have it with my hearty good will. 1 will close by 
saying, ‘‘ Long live The Sunday School Times, its Editor and 
Publisher !"' 


Another New Brunswick reader goes so far as to 
wish the Times were in the hands of every Sunday- 
school worker in the Dominion. He writes : 


I was very much surprised to see, in Notes on Open Letters 
in your issue of July 11, the statement that some Canadian 
had scored The Sunday School Times by saying that it was 
not a paper that any “‘ loyal British subject *’ should read, or 
words to that effect. I just want to say that I consider myself 
a loyal British subject, and have been reading your paper for 
a number of years, and have never yet noticed any anti-British 
articles. I would like to say, further, that your paper has been 
most helpful to me as a worker in our Church of England Sun- 
day-schools, and can only wish that it wasin the hands of 
every Sunday-school teacher in our Dominion. 


And still another Ontario reader, after writing in- 
terestingly and judiciously on the propriety of every 
journal's cultivating a right national spirit and pride, 
goes on to tell why he likes The Sunday School Times : 


I am glad to say that your paper is not given, as unfortu- 
nately some papers are, to that weakness of the Americans, to 
boast. I have personally, and I know of others who have, 
discontinued subscriptions to publications published in the 
States because, although excellent in other respects, they were 
Strongly tinged with anti-British sentiment. I can, however, 
gladly bear testimony to the freedom of your paper from this 
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regrettable trait, and I think there is nothing in The Sunday 
School Times but what any loyal Britisher may read with 
pleasure and profit. 

Such warm and hearty words as these from brother 
workers in the Dominion are full of encouragement 
and uplift to those who are striving to make The 
Sunday School Times of service to Christian workers 
of all climes and nationalities. And the fact that no 
one has accepted the Times’ invitation to point out 
wherein it was so unfit for British subjects is equally 
gratifying. Honest, helpful criticism from Canadians, 
and Americans, and the rest of the world, will always 
be welcomed by the Editors, and for generous apprecia- 
tion such as these letters convey The Sunday School 
Times is sincerely grateful. 


> A 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The Generai Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be reptied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ILLINOIS.—Where can we get the question-slips on the les- 
sons, so often referred to?—A. J. P 

Most of the denominational publishing houses now print 
question-slips. You might apply also to W. B. Jacobs, 
132 La Salle Street, Chicago. Both quarterly and weekly 
question-slips are printed by the World Sunday-School 
Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan. 

PHILADELPHIA.—We are contemplating the awarding of 
prizes to scholars who make certain records in attendance and 
memory work, and who secure a certain number of new schol- 
ars during the year. Is this plan advisable ?—C. O. K 

Prizes of intrinsic value, unless very carefully bestowed, 
often work more harm than good. I believe the same 
result can be secured, without running the risk of dis- 
satisfaction, by a carefully-planned and executed system of 
bestowing credits and giving public recognition, 





How can a county treasurer induce schools to contribute to 
the work ? 

First, by letting them know what the money is wanted 
for. It is almost better not to give, than not to give intelli- 
gently. The more people know about a given benevo- 
lence, the more they will be interested in it as a rule, and 
with their interest goes their money. The training of the 
schools of a county in this direction is a matter of educa- 
tion, and will take considerable time, but the time is well 
spent. A just criticism upon many county officers is that 
‘* we never see our county officers or hear of the state work 
until somebody comes after money.’’ 


Is it a good reason to close Sunday-school for several weeks 
on account of repairs to room, when the church auditorium 
may be had for school sessions ? 

No, indeed. The church authorities who refuse to allow 
the Sunday-school to use the auditorium under such cir- 
cumstances are penny-wise and pound-foolish. [One of 
the strongest Sunday-schools in this country, which hap- 
pens to be superintended by Mr. Lawrance himself, is 
obliged to meet in the church auditorium all the year 
round.—The Editor.] And if the trustees are willing, and 
the school is unwilling, the latter is making a great mis- 
take. Better by far put up with the inconveniences of the 
auditorium than suspend the school. 


What are the points that make a good county organization? , 

1. A stimulating, helpful, representative convention at 
least once.a year. 

2. The election of officers who know their duty, and will 
do it. 

3. A vigorous organization in every township of the 
county, with conventions held annually, or more fre- 
quently. 

4. Keep prominent before the people in both county and 
township conventions what is known as the ‘‘ department 
work,’?’ — namely, house visitation, Home Department, 
primary department, normal department, etc. 

5. Keep in close touch with the state association, so that 
every Sunday-school in the county will know what is going 
on in the state. ‘This would include also generous support 
to the state work. 


What is the International districting plan that was referred 
to on this page recently ? 

At the suggestion of our International Chairman, Mr. 
Hartshorn of Boston, Secretary Fergusson and the writer 
assisted him in dividing our International field into nine 
Districts, for the purpose of convenience and system in 
advancing the work. ‘These Districts are not for the pur- 
pose of holding District Conventions, but the calling of 
workers together at convenient intervals for the purpose 
of conference concerning the work. The Field Workers’ 
Department of our Association has utilized these District 
lines to some extent, and held Field Workers’ District Con- 
ferences in five of the Districts, and is planning for still 
others in the future. The wisdom of the District plan is 
very evident to those who have seen its operations. A 
request directed to c r Chairman, 120 Boylston Street, 
3oston, will bring a card with all the Districts marked 
upon it, 
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A New Recruiting Field for Teachers 


Think of the opportunity of presenting the claims of 
Sunday-school work to over two hundred Christian young 
college women eager for the Master’s service! That is 
the privilege that came to W. C. Weld, Normal Superin- 
tendent of the Southern California State Sunday-school 
Association, in connection with a recent conference of the 


Young Women’s Christian Association, Miss Harriet 
Taylor, National Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., secured 


Mr. Weld to conduct a series of lessons on the life of 
Christ before the assembly, and gave him full opportunity 
to enthuse those young minds and hearts with a love and a 
purpose to do Sunday-school work. In writing of this 
conference to The Sunday School Times, Mr. Weld says : 

‘* Thirty-six colleges and normal schools were repre- 
sented, besides many alumni of other schools from all 
over the United States, so that it was a representative 
gathering. It occurred to the writer that possibly other 
Sunday-school workers might some time have an oppor- 
tunity to take up work at one of these conferences, and if 
so no occasion could be more helpful to the Sunday-school 
cause, for the class of people there gathered is simply 
ideal for teachers in our Sunday-schools. It was a great 
gratification to the writer to know that he so influenced 
those earnest students that more than one hundred went 
home from that meeting determined to take up Sunday- 
school work in good earnest. Daily personal conferences 
showed the leaders that the purpose of these young women 
was intense and true. Their desire for the latest methods 
of work, and their appreciation for any helpful word, were 
most refreshing.’’ 

Mr. Weld’s suggestion of the significance and value of 
this new recruiting ground for Sunday-school teachers is 
pertinent and timely. Field Workers throughout the land 
should act on it so far as lies within their power. Next 
year Mr. Weld is to teach a normal class at the Los An- 
geles Y. W. C. A., which has over 2,000 members, and he 
hopes thereby to enlist a large number of young women to 
become Sunday-school teachers. May his work in this 
white field be richly blessed ! 


“ 
A State Association’s Free Library 


Although Rhode Island is the smallest state in area, its 
organized Sunday-school work is not small, but compares 
favorably with the work in the largest and wealthiest states 
in the Union. The state association some time ago started 
a circulating library, under the charge of Field Secretary 
W. B. Wilson, in the executive office in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building in Providence, and it now 
has about three hundred books. These are classified as 
The Sunday-School, Primary, Child Study, Kindergarten, 
Pedagogy, Psychology, The Blackboard, Normal Work, 
Bible Study, General Topics, and Temperance. Most of 
the well-known Sunday-school workers’ books are in- 
cluded. A catalog has been issued and circulated among 
the workers of the state, and the books are forwarded, 
either by mail or express, to any officer, teacher, or worker, 
on request. The borrower pays carriage charges both 
ways, but there is no other cost. A number of new books 
not included in the present catalog have been lately added, 
and a new list will be published in the early fall, when the 
books will be renumbered. This method of enlightening 
the workers is proving very popular. 
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The Pastors’ Sunday-School Movement 


Abundant evidence of a Sunday-school revival among 
ministers is shown by reports from many widely separated 
portions of America, The pastors’ institute in Kentucky 
Dr. Hatcher’s articles in the Times did much to focus 
interest on the subject, until now it is becoming common to 
hold a pastors’ conference in connection with state and 
county conventions. One session of the Manitoba Sunday- 
Ss hool convention, on J une 4, Was given over io the pastors, 
when eighteen subjects pertaining to the pastor’s relations 
to the school were crowded into three hours, besides an 
address by Dr. Kilpatrick. Colorado, Wisconsin, lowa, 
and Washington have just held such conferences, and the 
Sabbath-school Association of Ontario is completing arrange- 
for a pastors’ institute, which will follow soon after 
the provincial convention at Smith’s Falls in October. 
Thomas Yellowlees of Toronto writes: ‘* 1 send 
you a program, as suggested by the committee, and the 
services of Dr. Schauffler, Dr. Mullin, and Marion Lawrance 

already secured, The institute is intended to 
h the students in our colleges mainly, but will be open 
to all interested in Sabbath-school work. All the colleges 
The program, as arranged, 
covering three days, will be a very attractive one, and the 
subjects to be to teach, the boy 
problem, the pastor and the Sunday-school, general relations 
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As this issue of the Times is being mailed to subscrib- 
ers, the International Sunday-school Conference at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, second in importance only to the 
triennial International Sunday-school Convention, ts in 
progress. Some of the subjects under discussion are: 
** An International Teacher-Training Course,” ‘‘ Uniform 
Nomenclature of Sunday-school Departments,” ** How 
Can Co-operation with the Sunday-school be Secured by 
(a) The Theological Seminaries, (b) Colleges and Univer- 
sities ?’’ ** Shall the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation Become Incorporated ? How? Why not Now?” 
‘* How to Increase Annual Contributions to $50,000.”’ 
‘What Plans May be Adopted to Secure Annual Mem- 
berships ?”’ ‘* The World’s Fourth Sunday-school Con- 
vention—Latest Information,” ‘‘ How Can Co-opera- 
tion with the Sunday-school be Secured by the Young 
People’s Societies, etc. ?’’ and ‘‘ The Religious Education 
Association.’’ Last month’s Field Workers Page gave 
Chairman Hartshorn’s announcements of some of the 
vital questions to be considered there. A special Field 
Workers’ Page, to appear two weeks hence, in the issue 
of August 22, will give a full account of the important 
actions and results of the Winona Conference. 











the child and the Book, the relation of interdenominational 
to denominational Sunday-school work, training of theo- 
logical students for normal work, the International Lesson 
system, whom to teach, and the promotion of Bible-study 
in the homes of the people. At the provincial convention 
in New Brunswick, in October, one or more sessions will 
be given up to such a conference. Maryland is hoping for 
such a meeting in the fall, and in the meantime intends to 
turn the camp-meetings into institutes. Massachusetts has 
been holding pastors’ conferences on a small scale in districts, 
with good results. Texas, too, is alive to the importance 
of interesting the pastors, and has set right about making 
arrangements for a conference in the third week of January 
next. Connecticut, Wyoming, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Kansas Sunday-school workers are 
interesting themselves in the subject, and may be heard from 
at any time. 


b 


Jerusalem and the Stay-at-Homes 


What of the twenty-five million Sunday-school people in 
the world who cannot go to the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention at Jerusalem next spring? It is interesting to 
note that the convention’s ever-widening circles of influ 
ence will bear strongly upon these, as well as upon those 
who go, and in more ways than one. Mr. E. K. Warren, 
the World’s Convention Chairman, says without hesitation 
that to his mind this reflex influence has long been the most 
important part of the whole enterprise, based on the lasting 
benefit which he believes not alone the Sunday-school, but 
all religious work, will derive from the proposed pilgrimage. 
Here are some of Mr. Warren’s further interesting sug- 
gestions ;: 

‘*In the first place, the plans for the Convention possess 
so much of what newspaper men term ‘‘ news interest,’’ 
that the daily press and the illustrated papers and maga- 
zines are giving far more space to it than to any ordinary 
religious movement, and, while their treatment of ‘the 
whole subject is from a news standpoint, yet it unavoidably 
suggests to any mind the deeper and spiritual lessons, 
which, in the minds of those who are promoting the enter- 
prise, underlie the whole project. 

‘* Again, the series of supplemental lessons to be used 
next spring which is in course of preparation by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, and which will be followed 
by, I may say, millions of Sunday-school superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars jointly, is going to be tremendous in 
its results. It is safe to assert that immediately prior to, 
during, and for a short time after the tour, countless Sun- 
day-schools are to be studying lessons directly related to 
the places and scenes visited by Sunday-school pilgrims. 

**]T note, too, a number of cases in which churches and 
young people’s societies are talking up the plan with a 
view of sending a representative who shall go as their 
delegate, and shall come back to report to them in full the 
details of the cruise. While this has been done in a rela- 
tively few places, yet the plan seems to be so admirably 
suited to so many conditions that it is certain to be followed 
quite largely during the next year. 

‘* While much attention is attracted to the movement 
thus in advance, the discussion of it immediately after it 
takes place is likely to compel even more attention. We 
all know how enthusiastic all foreign travelers are, how 
they delight to tell of their experiences, and how much we 
hearing of them. There will be more than eight 
hundred interested ones who will tell their story to a wide 
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circle of friends for years after, and this in addition to 
the public lectures, illustrated many times by stereopticon 
views, and the books that will be written and the attention 
which will be paid, professionally, to the subject. 

‘* There is going to be a stronger bond in the future than 
ever before between Sunday-school and foreign missionary 
work, owing to the missionary co-operation which is ex- 
pected from those who will join the party at Mediterranean 
ports, and who will come to Jerusalem from different parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The missionaries will open 
to the Sunday-school world in a new way the possibilities 
of the religious field, and will themselves return renewed 
in strength and enthusiasm by contact with those laborers 
for Christ in the American, Canadian, and European Sun- 
day-school organizations. 

‘** The Surday-school is primarily the home of boys and 
girls, and the discussion of this undertaking in all of its 
phases, the various articles which are in print, the ad- 
dresses which will be delivered, all focus the attention of 
thousands and thousands of young minds upon one of the 
most vital features of our faith, namely, the earthly life of 
our Lord, and the impress of this is going to be seen to a 
very marked degree in the next generation,’’ 


< 


Jerusalem delegates, and all others, will be interested in 
an article by Dr. John Balcom Shaw, of New York City, 
shortly to appear in the Times, on **Going Up to Jeru- 
salem,”’ Dr, Shaw makes one hungry to visit the Hols 
Land. 
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For ‘‘Iowa,” Read Your Own State 


If your school is using the International Uniform Les- 
sons, if it has a Blackboard or attractive Lesson Helps, it 
it has a Home Department, a Normal Class, a Cradle Koll, 
or is Graded, if it observes Rally Day or Decision Day, il 
your teachers ever get any help or inspiration from a Sun- 
day-school convention, if the school has attractive methods 
of management, —in fact, if it is a better school now than it 
was forty years ago, If OWEFS ITS LOYAL SUPPORT TO THE 
ORGANIZED SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT REPRESENTED BY 
THE LOWA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION AND ITS AUX- 
ILIARIES IN YOUR COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP. For these 
very things were brought into existence through the or- 
ganized work, and the school that uses them and appre- 
ciates them will exhibit the spirit of appreciation by 
co-operating in the movement, and it will help to defray 
the expense of the work. — /rom a leaflet of the lowa 
Association, 


% 
Gleanings from the Field 


From an earnest Sunday-school temperance worker: 


** The Sunday-school is on the go, and so is the saloon,”’ 


A County Superintendent of Public Instruction is at the 
head of a county Sunday-school association. Such a man 
should be a genuine ‘* find ’’ for the work. 


A good county report: ‘* All the townships thoroughly 
organized ; a county convention held; almost all the Sun- 
day-schools in the county personally visited by workers 
and informed of the great work.’’ 


The coveted honor of being the seat of the state conven- 
tion won’t take the place of work between conventions, A 
state secretary who called a county convention in a place 
which had held the state convention within twelve months, 
found the county organization practically defunct. It’s 
work, not honor, that counts. 


‘*The best organized county in America,’’ Lawrance 
county, Missouri, was in evidence again at the Kansas 
L. L. Allen exhibited the famous county 
map that has adorned world’s and international conven- 
tions, showing every family in the county, Is there a sub- 
tle connection between the name of that county and the 
name of our International General Secretary ? 


State convention, 


The report of Illinois’ Normal Secretary, Mrs. A. E. 
Northrop, shows that there are seventy-nine graduating 
classes with five hundred and seventy-three graduating stu- 
dents this year, Of this number Edgar County furnished 
thirteen classes with one hundred and nine graduates, being 
awarded the banner. There are now three thousand Alumni 
of the Normal department of Illinois. — Charles E. Schenck 
Paris, lll. 


International Sunday-school work, as one speaker put it, 
clears the broken glass and barbed wire off the top of my 
fence, so that I can look over into my neighbor’s yard and 
see what good things are there. After Joseph Clark, of 
Ohio, had been working with Alfred Day, now of Michigan, 
for ten years, he was asked what Day’s denomination was, 
Clark didn’t know! Yet there are not two stauncher sup- 
porters of their own denominations alive to-day, than those 
two men, 
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Practicable Reforms in the Sunday- 
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receive great blessing, if the pastors would give Sun- 
day morning, for two months in each year, to the 
Sunday-school in regular preaching services. 

This relation of the pastor to the Sunday-school 
ewould be of invaluable help to him in reaching the 


School__.sy Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., Author of ‘‘ In His Steps,’’ etc. 


it ere is also room for im- 
provement in the present 
Sunday-school methods of 
Bible instruction, by taking into 
account the new historical view- 
point of the Bible. It is not 
heresy to say that the view-point of Bible history has 
within the last twenty-five years had a remarkable and 
(to my mind) a most wholesome change for the better. 
We are beginning to understand that the revelation to 
the human race has been step by step, taking account 
of its development. We read the facts given in the Old 
Testament now in the light of their historical relations, 
and we interpret the divine message accordingly. Ido 
not think we need to be afraid to bring this new light 
into the Sunday-school class. In one comprehensive 
phrase, the change of thought concerning the Bible 
as the revelation of God's dealing with men centers 
about the words ‘historical development.'’ The 
Bible, in brief, is an account of the development of 
the human race towards God, and the acceptance of 
his rule of life towards man,—a description of the 
evolution of the race which culminated in the birth 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God. An _ intelligent, 
prayerful, enthusiastic presentation of Bible truth from 
this view-point will strengthen the faith of our Sun- 
day-schools in the divine plan of redemption, and open 
up new chapters of interest to real Bible students. 

In this direction, I also believe that there is great 
room for improvement in our Sunday-schools by the 
use of the inductive method of teaching, and espe- 
cially the adaptation of the best methods of reaching 
the different grades from specially prepared matter 
adapted to their different ages. Wise kindergarten 
methods can be used to great advantage in the pri- 
mary department. Great care should be taken in the 
selection of printed matter, especially in the matter of 
pictures illustrating Bible scenes, and particularly any 
pictures that have to do with the person of Christ. In 
this matter very many Sunday-schools do great harm 
to the artistic sense which is found in the smallest 
child. Over and above all else, the Bible should be 
studied for the sake of giving to the Sunday-school the 
principles of Christian living. The end and aim of 
the Sunday-school has been said by some to be the 
leading of the children to Christ, and that is true in 
the broadest sense ; for if our church membership is 
not being continually enlarged by regular additions 
from the Sunday-school, something must be vitally 
wrong with the instruction there. And in looking 
over the year-books of different churches, one cannot 
help reaching the conclusion that something is vitally 
wrong, when only a very few of the members of the 
Sunday-schools in many of our churches graduate 
from the Sunday-school, as a regular and necessary 
result of the right kind of Bible instruction. 


The Singing of the Sunday-School 


The only Sunday-school song that I remember with 
great vividness is one which begins something like 
this : 

** © golden hereafter, 
When every bright rafter 
Shall shake in the thunder of sanctified song, 
And every bright angel 
Proclaim an evangel 
‘To summon God’s saints to his glorified throne ! ”’ 


I do not remember the name of the book in which 
this song is printed, and I am sorry if this resurrection 
of the verses may possibly hurt somebody's feelings, 
either the author or the compiler, but it is a sample of 
most of the Sunday-school hymns that were sung 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; and while there has 
been vast improvement in that direction since, there 
is still great room for reform in the matter of Sunday- 
school singing. 1 was recently put upon a committee 
for the selection of a Sunday-school book, and sent 
for various sample copies of up-to-date books. In 
every one of them, I think it is safe to say, there were 
very vapid hymns. The poetry was 
bad, and the sentiment was worse. The mixture of 
bad theology and of weak sentiment, linked to any 
kind of a jingle, or sometimes nothing of a jingle at 
all, is still characteristic of a good deal of the Sunday- 
school music of the times. I hesitate somewhat to 
venture suggestions for improvement in this particular, 
because I realize how far from the ideal my own Sun- 
day-school is ; but I do not know that it is any farther 
from it than the great majority of Sunday-schools. 


a great many 


The second of a series of three articles by 
the famous Kansas author-reformer. 
remaining article will appear in an early 
issue of The Sunday School Times. 


Not long ago I visited one of 
the largest schools in one of the 
largest churches of the middle 
West, and one of the hymns 
that was sung did not have a 
complete line of poetry in it, 
and the music was simply heart-breaking. It was 
beyond the children’s comprehension. The pit into 
which a great many of our hymn-writers and tune- 
writers fall is either to soar so far above the reach of 
the children’s knowledge of both words and music j 
to put the performance of it beyond their reach, or to 
drop into a silly weakness which is exasperating to 
any one who-has any thought of the nobility of this 
part of the service. 

Here again is another reason, out of many others, 
for the salaried superintendent. A man who occupied 
a position where he gave his entire time to the work, 
could organize the singing forces of his school and 
make something out of it. He could arrange for spe- 
cial rehearsals of the best music. He could make a 
special use of the best Christian hymns and tunes on 
special occasions, like Easter, Christmas, and Thanks- 
giving. As it is now, the music in probably the 
majority of Sunday-schools is still a haphazard sort of 
thing, both as to the selection of the book that is used 
and the general direction of the entire service. There 
are noble exceptions, but probably the majority of 
Sunday-schools have not yet reached the point where 
the singing is equal in dignity and power and enthusi- 
asm to the occasion. Boys and girls love to sing, as 
a general rule. It is the exception where we find 
either a boy or a girl who does not like music, and 
eur Sunday-schools would be great choruses if the 
proper time and attention were given to this part of 
the service. There is room for wonderful improve- 
ment in this particular. It would pay any church to 
hire the most gifted man or woman in the church or 
parish, provided he were thoroughly Christian, to 
give time for the development of this part of the Sun- 
day-school work. 


The Pastor and the Sunday-School 


It is not very often possible for the pastor of a 
church to teach a Sunday-school class, but it always 
ought to be possible for him to be in constant touch 
with the Sunday-school, and in closer relations to it 
than is ordinarily true in the average church and 
parish. Speaking out of a limited experience, —which, 
however, has been, as far as it has gone, very helpful 
to myself,—I can say truly that the Sunday-school 
presents one of the largest opportunities for preaching 
that the modern pastor ever has. Ina great many 
parishes the Sunday-school outnumbers in attendance 
the church attendance on preaching service. 1 think 
I can recall scores of churches where there is a Sun- 
day-school attendance of boys and girls between two 
and three hundred, and then a preaching service 
where less than one hundred, twenty-five, or fifty peo- 
ple can be found ; and there are hundreds of churches 
where almost no children ever attend the regular 
preaching service. In communities where Sunday- 
schools are held before preaching service, when the 
Sunday-school is dismissed you can see great crowds 
passing out of the church building, going away as the 
older people are going in to the preaching service. I 
have faced many and many a congregation in a large 
church where there were less than a dozen boys and 
girls all told at the regular service, where the minister 
preached what was called his morning sermon. 

Here is what seems to me like a waste of oppor- 
tunity. The minister never has a better audience 
than an audience of children. To let this audience 
slip away Sunday after Sunday, and always to preach 
to grown-up people, is, it seems to me, to miss one of 
the greatest and most powerful opportunities that ever 
face the pulpit. I believe the time is coming when 
the ministry will regard the Sunday-school member- 
ship as the best and most useful audience he can 
possibly have, and give at least a month or two 
months to the Sunday-school every year for preach- 
ing sermons directed especially to the child-life in the 
parish. ‘There are a good many churches, of course, 
where the minister preaches what is called a chil- 
dren's sermon before the other one, and then dis- 
misses the children, but that is not the same as having 
the entire audience of the Sunday-school remain to 
an entire service which is all theirs from beginning to 
end. I would venture to say that every church would 
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parents, and any sermons that children would listen 
to would also help the older ones; for most of us 
ministers are in the habit of preaching even far above 
the average grown-up man in our congregations. 
I think it may safely be said that out of the fifty-two 
sermons a man may preach in a year, if he preaches 
every Sunday, more than one-half of them contain 
sentences or whole sections which are practically 
above the reach of what I call the average man in the 
ongregation. Almost insensibly the college-bred or 
seminary-trained minister is preparing his sermon for 
the same kind of intellect and mind as his own, and, 
while he faces very often large numbers of men and 
women who know a great deal more than he does, 
yet the average mind in the congregation of the aver- 
age minister is not treated with the food which is best 
for itin many cases. The truth is not made simple 
for comprehension, but it is made learned because we 
are in the habit of thinking in certain ways, and un- 
consciously suppose that our hearers think in the 
same way ; whereas, in reality, the average man who 
goes to church needs simple presentation of great 
spiritual truth, He does not want milk and water 
diet, but he does want his spiritual food given to him 
out of a dish that he can reach. It must be profound, 
but it must also be simple. The Sunday-school offers 
this constant opportunity to the pastor, and the entire 
Sunday-school would be improved throughout its 
entire structure by the attention given to it in this 
way. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 








A Bible Puzzle 


A Charade 


The answer to this puzzle will appear in the depart- 
mert ‘* For Children at Home "’ in next week’s issue. 


The first, seven times repeated, 
Was prescribed for a leper to take, 

And his wonderful cure, so swift and so sure, 
Made him swear his false gods to forsake, 

The second and third was a kingdom, 
Whose queen to Jerusalem came, 

Hard questions to bring to Israel’s king, — 
A visit of lasting fame. 

The whole was a beautiful woman, 
(ueen mother of him whose reign 

Was marked by such glory—according to story— 
That the pomp of to-day seems vain. 


oo 
The Story in Papa’s Paper 


A True Story 
By Elizabeth P. Allan 


= HERE’S my paper-boy, Berta,’’ said Mr. Gart- 
mell. ‘‘ Take these two cents, and run across 
the street for an Evening News for me.”’ 

‘¢Will you read me a story out of it, papa?’’ asked 
the little bargain-maker, poising on tip-toe to get the 
promise, 

‘*Let me see how quickly you can obey,"’ 
papa, smiling, 
story.”* 

Berta twinkled across the street, and was back in 
a breathless hurry with the Evening News. That 
steady-going old paper does not often have stories 
that little maids of six would care to hear ; but this 
time papa found a beautiful story, one that Berta will 
never forget, and the best of it is that it was a true 
story, for papa knew the missionary whose name was 
signed to the column. 

The story was found in the column of news from 
that great land of China, about which people had 
been reading for so many months. It did not come 
from that part of China where the Boxers were killing 
and persecuting people, but the lady missionary told 
of a day when the Chinese people in the big walled 
city where she lived seemed to get angry at all the 
people who were not Chinese, and talked in a very 
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ugly way about killing them. All the men of the mis- 
sion home were away, and the hearts of the women 
and children must have trembled as they saw their 
court—or, as we should say, yard—fill with an angry, 
dirty, wicked-looking crowd, jabbering and shaking 
their fists at the Mission house. I am sure you know 
what they all did, these frightened women and chil- 
dren! They kneeled down and asked God to take 
care of them, and quiet these angry men at their door. 

Then God put it into the heart of one of the young 
mothers to do a brave thing. She took her little 
child, a baby just beginning to talk, and stood at the 
open window, holding the little fellow high up in her 
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arms, so that they could see him. The baby, instead 
of being afraid of the crowd, laughed and clapped his 
hands, and shouted out some Chinese words which 
he had been taught. They were words of politeness 
and welcome, and the crowd were delighted! They 
called to the mother to bring the baby down to them, 
and this she bravely did. After they had played with 
him, and admired his white skin, they went quietly 
away. So God answered that prayer by the help of a 
little baby. 

Berta thought that story was worth much more than 
two cents. 

LEXINGTON, VA, 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 








By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


VI. The Workingman and the Church 


RINCE of preachers that Mr. Moody was, he 
found it difficult sometimes to attract an 
dience in a workingman’s district. His was a 

name with which men could conjure in filling the 
largest hall available, but I remember upon one occa- 
sion, when Mr. Moody came to the great east side of 
New York, he addressed an audience of just two hun- 
dred and fifty-three persons on the opening night of a 
fortnight’s meetings, although the services had been 
extensively advertised. The churches and chapels 
that were open in anticipation of overflow meetings 
were not used. Indeed, the comparatively small 
church in which the main services were to be held 
was never filled at any time during the campaign. 
When the ministers left the platform, at Mr. Moody's 
suggestion, to go out to invite the people in, their in- 
vitations were answered with the scornful ‘‘ Who is 
Moody, that we should go to hear him ?’’ Mr. Moody 
frequently lamented the fact that his audiences were 
composed so largely of church-members, and in self- 
defense he directed his attention to the Christians 
who would persist in comiing to hear him. 

Not that Mr. Moody did not reach workingmen. 
He reached them where they knew him best,—when 
he preached in unusual places, and when his good 
judgment employed means which appealed to them. 

The chief lesson that I have learned after an inti- 
mate study of the question at close hand for fifteen 
years is that the workingman is just like most other 
men, and that he can be reached by the same old 
gospel, if you can get at him at all. And the getting 
at him is the whole problem. 

a 

The average minister often repels the workingman 
because of his treatment of the questions which are 
uppermost in the latter's mind. And when, for in- 
stance, he gives vent to a tirade against the labor 
union, the workingman wonders wherein lies the dif- 
ference between his labor union, which gives him a 
union card, so that he may have the right to go to 
work, and the council or association that gives the 
»young minister a ‘‘union card,’’ which entitles him 
to perform the function of a full-fledged minister. 
That there is a difference between the labor union and 
the ministers’ association in the matter of ‘‘ holding 
down a job"’ is quite clear in most minds, but the 
average workingman fails to make the distinction 
which is so evident to the minister. Both the labor 
union and the association of ministers are supposed 
to pass upon the qualifications of the candidates who 
apply for membership. That some unworthy men 
sometimes slip into the union is not to be wondered 
at, since there are not a few incompetents among those 
who have been commissioned by sundry councils. 

Much has been said about the churches of the rich 
being closed to the workingman. No doubt there is 
some truth in this statement. But the average work- 
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Editor's Note.—With this article Mr. Stelzle brings to a 
close the series on ‘‘ The Workingman and Social Problems."’ 
The entire series of articles, with some additional material, 
is now in book form (75 cents, net), which can be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times. As noted in these columns 


before, Mr. Stelzle was himself a workingman, and his pas- 
toral success with workingmen has been such that he was 
recently commissioned by the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions to devote several months to arousing in the churches 
of Western cities a deeper interest in this vital subject. 


ingman does not believe that the church as a church 
will not welcome him. The workingman would not 
attend the rich church, even though he were wel- 
comed with wide-open arms. Indeed, the more con- 
spicuous the welcome, the more would he be repelled. 
Is it not natural that he should not feel at home among 
his superiors in wealth and general culture? It would 
be just as reasonable to expect the average rich man 
who is not a Christian to come and make himself at 
home in the mission chapel of the poor. Indeed, it 
is more reasonable to suppose that the man of culture 
will come to the mission chapel, because he, of the 
two, is supposed to have the broader mind. 

Many of our rich churches, because they have recog- 
nized the fact that workingmen will not attend their 
services for various reasons, and because they have 
a real desire to win them to Christ, have established 
mission chapels in the districts in which the working- 
man lives. But the average mission, as a means for 
winning workingmen, is a decided failure. Work 
among the women and the children is more or less 
successful, but the mechanic is being reached to a 
very limited extent, and those who do come are very 
rarely of that class who are recognized as thinkers and 
leaders among workingmen. 

“ 


The name ‘‘mission'’ repels the independent me- 


chanic. Mr. Moody learned this lesson early in his 
work. His first building was known as a ‘‘taber- 
nacle,’’ then it becaane a ‘‘church,'’ and, when he 


organized a so-called ‘‘ rescue mission’’ in the slums 
of Chicago, he insisted that it become known as Insti- 
tute ‘‘Hall.'’ Because of his estrangement from the 
church, some honest people have come to believe 
that the workingman can be helped only through 
secular institutions ; and so self-culture clubs, social 
settlements, workingmen’s clubs, and similar organi- 
zations have become very popular among would-be 
reformers, but they have not succeeded in reaching 
the workingman to any extent. No doubt they are 
doing good in some directions, but the institution 
which is engaged in a work along social lines, leaving 
Christ out of its life and teachings, is not only failing 
at a most vital point,—because a man's greatest need 
is, after all, spiritual,—but that institution has be- 
come my chief rival, and | fear it more than I do 
many another evil which is supposed to be more 
harmful in its tendency. 

It is also a mistake to delegate the work to an out- 
side organization, even though its management is pro- 
fessedly religious. The Salvation Army, the inde- 
pendent rescue mission, and even the Young Men's 
Christian Association, have come into existence be- 
cause the church has failed to meet the needs of the 
classes reached by these organizations, and some- 
times, instead of becoming helpful allies, they have 
proven themselves to be dangerous rivals. 

I believe that the church should courageously do 
this work herself. The regular work in our churches 
should not be diminished, but work along new lines 
should be pushed with intelligence and force. 

The tent work done in our large cities during the 
past summer has proven that the unchurched can be 
reached by this method. It was most gratifying to 
see the large number of workingmen who confessed 
Christ. sut if we never use another tent, we can still 
reach men in the open air. This kind of preaching 
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is not looked upon with favor among the conservative 
people in our churches, but we have good authority 
for open-air preaching. ‘The greatest preachers of 
ancient and modern times were open-air preachers. 
Jesus Christ himself preached to the greatest number 
when he had nothing but the green grass for a carpet 
and the blue sky fora dome. And his command to 
go out into the streets and lanes of the city to preach 
his gospel is our commission. 

There is a decided advantage in open-air work in 
that the unconverted, and especially men, are reached 
as they can be reached in no other way. I know that 
street-preaching is not very dignified, but, as some 
one has said, ‘‘It is well to remember that dignity is 
not one of the fruits of the Spirit, nor is it classed 
among the Christian graces.’ Solomon says, ‘Folly 
is set in great dignity.’’ 

The Institutional Church has been most successful 
in dealing with this problem. Whenever an interest 
in the every-day life of the mechanic has been mani- 
fested by any particular church, he has generally 
responded,—at least, to a larger degree than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The church that is open only three hours on Sun- 
day, and shut up tight the rest of the week, is not 
only a bad business investment, but sometimes it is a 
cold-storage house. I know of a very fine church 
that has an inscription carved over the front entrance 
which reads, ‘‘1 am the door,’’ but a notice on a 
small tin sign below requests the seeker for admission 
to ‘* Please go around to the other door,’’ indicating 
that the only door to be entered is that which leads 
to the janitor’s quarters. 

Too much is being said to-day about making the 
church attractive to the masses, with the thought that 
the church should be the end of our endeavors, in- 
stead of the people themselves, This is approaching 
the question from the wrong end. ‘The church should 
minister to the physical needs of men for the same 
reason that she ministers to their spiritual needs. 
Jesus did not heal the sick in order to have them 
come to hear him preach. He healed them because 
he had compassion upon them, and because they 
needed healing. 

a 


When Jesus commissioned his disciples to teach 
and to heal as well as to preach, he gave the church 
her commission for all time; namely, to minister 
to the physical, the intellectual, and the spiritual 
needs of men. She has confined herself too strictly 
to the purely spiritual. The average philanthropist 
and social worker has gone to the oppusite extreme, 
and eliminated the spiritual altogether. ‘The work- 
ingman will take a more vital interest in the church 
when that church is really his own. When he wants 
to go to church, he is anxious to pay his own way. 
He does it in his labor union and in his lodge, and 
he will do it in the church. Then he will not feel 
that he is being patronized. He can engage in as 
many forms of institutional church work as may seem 
wise to him. He will do the planning as well as the 
executing. He will invite his fellow-workmen with 
more enthusiasm because it is A/s church. He will 
be more interested because /e is paying the expenses. 
His church may receive aid from some of the church 
boards, but it must receive such aid for the same 
reason that other churches receive it, and not because 
it is a mission. 

We need not call it a ‘‘workingman's church,"’ for 
that would savor of class distinctions, and the work- 
ingman himself would repudiate such an institution. 
There are two things which must be reckoned with in 
dealing with the average workingman ; namely, his 
feeling of independence and his desire to associate 
with those who are his peers. This spirit will mani- 
fest itself even he becomes a Christian. It is 
in the church to-day, and it will remain there until 
we shall all ‘know even as we are known."’ It is 
not a question as to whether or not men would asso- 
ciate with those who are above or below them intellec- 
tually or socially. Exceptional men can sometimes 
disregard these conditions, but we are dealing with 
the average man of human instincts, who feels at 
home in that society which is most congenial to him, 
even though he may be ready to deny himself—and 
the seif-denial is not all on the side of the one who is 
intellectually superior—in order to prove that he isa 
follower of the Master. 

In this matter of reaching the workingman for Christ, 
do not expect him to come up to an ideal which the 
church herself has not yet reached. Let us remember 
that he is not a greater sinner than the rest of man- 
kind, but do not forget that he has all of a sinner’s 
limitations, 
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Lesson 8. August 23. 


I Sam. 20: 12-23. 


(Study vs. 1-42. Read 1 Sam. 18; 


David and Jonathan. 


2Sam.9.) Memory vs.: 14-17. 











Golden Text: There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.—Prov. 18 : 24. 


COMMON VERSION 


12 And Jonathan said unto David, O LORD 
God of Israel, when I have sounded my father 
about to morrow any time, or the third day, 
and, behold, if there be good toward David, 
and I then send not unto thee, and shew it 
thee ; 

13 The LORD do so and much more to 
Jonathan : but if it please my father /o do thee 
evil, then I will shew it thee, and send thee 
away, that thou mayest go in peace: and the 
LORD be with thee, as he hath been with my 
father. 

14 And thou shalt not only while yet I live 
shew me the kindness of the LORD, that I die 
not: 
15 But a/so thou shalt not cut off thy kind- 
ness from my house for ever: no, not when 
the LORD hath cut off the enemies of David 
every one from the face of the earth. 

16 So Jonathan made a covenant with the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


12 And Jonathan said unto David, Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, de when I have 
sounded my father about this time to-morrow, 
or the third day, behold, if there be good to- 
ward David, shall I not then send unto thee, 
and disclose it unto thee? 13 Jehovah do so 
to Jonathan, and more also, should it please 
my father to do thee evil, if I disclose it not 
unto thee, and send thee away, that thou may- 
est go in peace: and Jehovah be with thee, as 
he hath been with my father. 14 And thou 
shalt not only while yet I live show me the 
lovingkindness of Jehovah, that I die not; 15 
but also thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
from my house for ever; no, not when Jeho- 
vah hath cut off the enemies of David every 
one from the face of the earth. 16 So Jona- 
than made a covenant with the house of David, 


witness : 


COMMON VERSION 


18 Then Jonathan said to David, To morrow 
is the new moon: and thou shalt be missed, 
because thy seat will be empty. 

19 And when thou hast stayed three days, 
then thou shalt go down quickly, and come to 
the place where thou didst hide thyself when 
the business was im hand, and shalt remain 
by the stone Ezel. 

20 And | will shoot three arrows on the side 
thereof, as though I shot at a mark, 

21 And, behold, I will send a lad, saying, 
Go, find out the arrows. If I expressly say 
unto the lad, Behold, the arrows are on this 
side of thee, take them ; then come thou: for 
there is peace to thee, and no hurt; as the 
LORD liveth. 

22a Butif I say thus unto the young man, 
Behold, the arrows are beyond thee; go thy 
way : for the LORD hath sent thee away. 

23 And as touching the matter which thou 
and I have spoken of, behold, the LORD de 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Then Jonathan said unto him, To-morrow is 
the new moon: and thou wilt be missed, be- 
cause thy seat will be ?empty. 19 And when 
thou hast stayed three days, thou shalt go 
down 8 quickly, and come to the place where 
thou didst hide thyself 4 when the business 
was in hand, and shalt remain by the stone 
Ezel. 20 And I will shoot three arrows on the 
side thereof, as though I shot at a mark. 21 
And, behold, I will send the lad, saying, Go, 
find the arrows. If I say unto the lad, Be- 
hold, the arrows are on this side of thee ; take 
5 them, and come ; for there is peace to thee 
and * no hurt, as Jehovah liveth. 22 But if I 
say thus unto the boy, Behold, the arrows are 
beyond thee ; go thy way; for Jehovah hath 
sent thee away. 23 And as touching the mat- 
ter which thou and I have spoken of, behold, 


house of David, saying, Let the LORD even 
require #¢ at the hand of David's enemies. 

17 And Jonathan caused David to swear 
again, because he loved him: for he loved 
him as he loved his own soul. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Saul tried to stimulate 
David's ambition, that he might be reckless and 
die by the hand of the Philistines, to this end 

offering him Merab, and later giving him Michal 
(1 Sam. 18 : 17-29). David's fame still increasing 
with fresh opportunities (18 : 30), Saul gave orders 
for him to be assassinated (19 : 1-7), but, under Jona- 
than’s remonstrances, received David to favor, David 
again becoming his harp-player. There was another 
war, and other exploits by David, and Saul again 
hurled his spear at David (19 : 8-10), and afterward 
rave public orders that David be slain. Through 
fichal’s devices, David escaped, and fled to Samuel 
to Naioth in Ramah (19: 18-24). 

Time.—Guessing that these events occupied five 
or six years, we may date the incident of the lesson 
about 1068 B.C.,—about 1017 B.C. by the Assyrian 
reckoning as now commonly held. 

PLacre.—Wild country not very far from Gibeah. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—See 18: I-4; 19: 1-7; 23 
16-18; 2 Samuel 1 : 17-27; 9: I-13. 

% 

Verses 1-11.—Instead of remaining in sanctuary at 
Ramah, David seeks out his friend Jonathan, that 
he may consult him, and decide what course to take. 
In the first eleven verses we are told of their coming 
to an understanding, and of David’s suggesting a 
plan for discovering Saul’s intentions. ‘Then comes 
the lesson, followed (1 Sam. 20 : 24-42) by an account 
of their carrying out the plan they have agreed upon. 

Let us go out into the field: Thus far they have 
been indoors; now they seek the open air. 

Verses 12-13 a.—First Jonathan binds himself to 
David by an oath that he will sound his father, and 
let David know the result, whether favorable or other- 
wise. The Versions differ greatly, the Old being the 
more correct.— When / have sounded: Learn from 
20 : 5-7, 27-34, how he expects to do the sounding. 

Verses 130-15.—He also takes an oath of David.— 

chovah be with thee, as he hath been with my father : 

his and the following statements imply that Jona- 
than expects that David will be king. His friend- 
ship is not staggered by the fact that his own pros- 
pects are to be sacrificed in the interest of his friend. 
—TZhat I die not: He has the foresight to see that 
there will be bloody conflict between the dynasty 
which he represents and that of David, and asks that 
favorable exception be made in the case of himself 
and his direct Toosondinate. 

Verses 16-17.—.ade a covenant: To the effect 
just indicated,—that he would assist David in the 
present emergency, and that David, on coming to 
power, should deal kindly with him and his descend- 
ants.—And Jehovah shall reguire it: Not ‘Let 
Je hovah require,” as inthe Old Version. jonathan 
is placing himself in an unnatural position, but he 
says that Jehovah will hold David's enemies responsi- 
ble for it.—7Zo swear again,... by his love toward 
Aim: So the margin of the Revised Versions. The 


oath by their love was no more binding than the 
oath by Jehovah, but the friends took satisfaction 
ia it. 

Verses 18-22.—Jonathan accepts David's sugges- 


saying, And Jehovah shall require it at the 
hand of David's enemies. 
17 And Jonathan caused David to swear 


1 Or, by his love toward him 


: See ch. 19. 2. 5 Or, him 
again, ! for the love that he had to him; for 
he loved him as he loved his own soul. 18 
% x % % 


tion (20 : 5-7), and completes it by adding details.— 
The new moon: The details here given of the new 
moon festival are interesting.— 7hou wilt be missed: 
Officially noted as absent.—7hy seat will be empty: 
The same word. Official notice will be taken of the 
unoccupied seat. It is no small compliment to David 
that his enemics will assume that he will be on hand 
when due, even at the risk of his thus enabling them 
to murder him.—/n the day of the business: So the 
margin reads. ‘‘The business” is some affair fa- 
miliar to them, but not to us; possibly that in 19: 
2-7.—TZake thou it, and come: That is, Take the sig- 
nal as conveyed in my order tothe boy. The pro- 
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Friends 
By Alexander 


LL the world recognizes that the story of the love 
A of Jonathan and David is one of the world’s 
treasures. It mingles with the lurid story of 
Saul’s deepening, self-tormenting hate, like some 
strain of music persisting through thunder-peals and 
howling storms. Itis Jonathan, more than David, 
who shines as the supreme example of passionate, 
self-oblivious, unenvying affection, ready to sink all 
claims, to forgo all personal advantages, to fade 
away in the light of another, unconscious of sacrifice 
because it loves. David is more passive, and, be- 
cause of their relative positions, can exhibit less of 
the loftiest tokens of friendship. In this, as in so 
many other cases, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” and the king’s son, who clung to his 
father’s destined supplanter and gave him his heart 
and his help, touches the hearts of men more than 
the son of Jesse, who had no such opportunities of 
showing his love. But the power to evoke such love 
as Jonathan’s is given to nothing but love, and in 
such a communion of hearts, there is little question 
of less or more ; and power to evoke and capacity to 
feel are but two aspects of one thing. 

The lesson deals with Jonathan’s covenant with 
David, and with his device for fulfilling his promise. 
The former is the more important, as letting us see, 
through the fervent words, the noble spirit. There 
are considerable difficulties in the translation and ex- 
planation, but the general drift of it is plain. It falls 
into two parts, verses 12 and 13 being Jonathan's 
part inthe covenant of love, and verses 14 to 16 being 
David's. 

The first thing that strikes one about the whole nar- 
rative is that this sacred bond of noble friendship be- 
tween these two young men of such different position 
was made what it was because both were conscious of 
an even sacreder bond, knitting them each to Jehovah. 
Friendship between two friends of God should, and 
will, be friendship indeed. Unity inthat deepest of 
all loves hallows and intensifies all other love. Notice 
the continual references to Jehovah. He is invoked 
as a witness at the beginning of the lesson, and its 
last words point to him as standing ‘ between thee 
and me forever,” the Third in the midst, who 


makes these two one, like a mother who gives a hand 
It is Jehovah whom 


to each of two of her children. 





between thee and me for ever. 


2 Heb. missed. 
© Heb. not any thing. 


Jehovah is between thee and me for ever. 


3 Heb. greatly. 4 Heb. in the day of the business. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


noun is singular. Not ‘‘take them,” or ‘‘take him,” 
as in the Versions or margin. 

Verse 23.—Having settled this arrangement, Jona- 
than’s mind recurs to the more important theme, 
their ever-enduring friendship. 

Verses 24-42.—In the carrying out of their plan it 
became evident that the breach with Saul was irre- 
parable, and the two friends finally parted with 
weeping. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

% 


The best cordial is the gift of another's heart. 


<2 


Indeed! 
McLaren, D.D. 


Jonathan expects to smite him, if he keep not his 
promises ; it is Jehovah whose presence he, with a 
catch in his voice, prays may be transferred from his 
father to his friend ; it is Jehovah, the copy of whose 
‘‘lovingkindness” he binds David to show to him 
and his house ; it is Jehovah whose destroying of 
David's foes he foresees ; it is Jehovah who will re- 
quite the breach of this covenant. No doubt Orien- 
tals speak more of their religion than we do, and 
may mean less; but the ring of sincerity is in Jona- 
than’s words, and we can not but believe that his 
wondrously unselfish and eagerly helpful love drew 
some of its depth, tenderness, and self-sacrifice from 
true experience of God's, The tiny taper had been 
lit at the sun, and its flame was kindred to that glory 
of light. Let us learn how to consecrate, and im- 
mensely deepen, our affections. 

Jonathan's promise to ‘‘sound” his father and ap- 
prise David was no small piece of daring, and it wag 
a cruel choice that he had to make between his father 
and his friend. As Saul brutally told him, when he 
redeemed the promise, he had chosen David to his 
‘‘own shame,” and to the loss of akingdom. His 
love lifted him high above all considerations of self- 
interest, and was more than content that he should 
lose what his friend gained. Such absolute self- 
effacement can be wrought only by love, and is, in 
some measure, always wrought by it. If there is no 
sinking of one’s own personality in that of the be- 
loved, if it is not a joy to fall into the shadow that 
he or she may stand in the light, if it is not blessed 
to strip off one’s precious things that they may adorn 
the other, there is little love. There is nothing nobler 
in humanity than the instinctive sacrifices of love, 
which love makes to be no sacrifices at all. Jonathan, 
thus willing to denude himself to deck his beloved, 
faintly recalls the stern Baptist and his passion of 
tenderness which could say ‘‘My joy...is made 
full,” by only standing by and seeing the Bride- 
groom with his bride. 

‘* Jehovah be with thee, as he hath. been with my 
father,’’—whether that is a prayer or a prophecy, itis 
the very sublime of abnegation and of devout ac- 
quiescence. He can bear to front the thought of 
Saul's rejection and of the passing away from his 
father, and consequently from himself, of kingship, 
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divine favor, and all brightness, and—no doubt with 
a pang, but without hesitation—of seeing it all pass 
to David. Love had never a more cruel surrender 
to make. And it was not human love only that 
nerved Jonathan to make it, but submission to, and 
love of, Jehovah as well as of David. Side by side 
with his passionate attachment to his friend flowed 
the other strong stream ot devotion to his God, and 
the force of the current comes from both. 

The part which Jonathan binds David to take in 
their covenant is plain in verses 14 and 15, though 
the language is in parts obscure, and the text ap- 
parently corrupt. Note the complete certainty in his 
mind of David’s triumph, which yet does not raise 
the faintest motion of envy, but is accepted as Jeho- 
vah's purpose. Note, too, the touching designation 
of the treatment which he bespeaks from David as 
‘‘the lovingkindness of Jehovah.’’ That phrase 
is more than a mere idiom for great kindness; it 
implies some—possibly faint, but real—perception of 
the source of all kindness between man and man, of 
the pattern to which that should conform itself, and 
of the great motive which should bring it into activ- 
ity. Jonathan did not live to claim the fulfilment of 
the promise, but the funeral hymn which David laid 
on his ashes, and his care for his friend’s lame son 
long after, when Jehovah had ‘‘cut off the enemies 
of David every one from the face of the earth,” 
show how true he, too, was to the covenant of his 
youth and to his early friend. 

The ingenious ruse by which David was made 
aware of Saul’s disposition requires no comment. 
cca was a skilful archer (2 Sam. 1 : 22), and the 

ow was a favorite weapon among his fellow-tribes- 
men of Benjamin (1 Chron. 12: 2). The sign was de- 
vised by the astuteness of love, which, for all its 
simplicity of heart, is full of devices and resources, 
and outstrips the malicious ingenuities of hate. And 
the solemn reminder that the covenant had been 
made, with Jehovah standing there between them, a 
mute observer who would be between them forever, 
to bless their faithfulness and requite their treachery, 
set the seal on their action, and transfigured their 
human affection by shedding on it the reflected glow 
of God's love to them, and theirs to God. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The sublimity of love is to be measured by its 
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‘¢ TEHOVAH, THE Gop oF IsraEL.”—The mere men- 
tion of Jehovah, the God, is an oath, although the 
subject of the oath be not expressed. Many 

a morning have I noticed the gray-headed Moslem 

raising his heavy tray of bread on to his head, and 

threading his way through the lanes in the lonely 
early hours of the day, calling, ‘‘O thou most merci- 

ful!” At first I expected that he would put up a 

petition. But no. He mentions or call upon the 

name of Allah, and expects that Allah understands 
the unuttered petition; namely, ‘‘ Help, and send 
customers to buy this bread, now heavy on my head.”’ 

When Jonathan said, ‘* Jehovah, the God of Israel,”’ 
he meant, and David understood, a solemn pledge to 
be faithful to David. The translators, however, did 
well to insert ‘‘be witness” for the English reader. 

‘JEHOVAH SHALL REQUIRE IT AT THE HAND OF 
Davip's Enemigs.’’—Evidently this is an Oriental- 
ism which is an imprecation of David's foes. ‘* Your 
enemies be as that young man is”’ is understood to 
mean, ‘‘ That young man is dead, or in trouble, and 
may your enemies be the same” (2 Sam. 18: 32). A 
lady once said to me, ‘‘ The rumor was over all the 
place that his enemy was dead,” while what she 
meant was that it was rumored that her son was 
dead. His enemies, if he had any, were not in evi- 
dence at all; still she availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to wish an injury to her son’s enemies. When 
they say, ‘‘ May Ailah require this from your enemy,” 
they mean, ‘‘ May God charge the cause of all this 
trouble [whatever it be] to your enemy, and punish 
him for it.” 

‘* TO-MORROW IS THE NEw Moon.""—The new moon, 
or rather the first of the month, was wont to be the 
occasion of special festivities (Lev. 23 : 24, 25 ; Num. 
10: 10; Isa. 1 13). The priests of the Oriental 
church, who profess to derive much of their ritual 
from the ancient Hebrews, announce the first of the 
month er cathedra, to the congregation on the Sun- 
day preceding the first of the month, and in some 
places the priests carry ‘‘holy water” round, and 
sprinkle the homes of their parishioners, f ras-i/ 
shaher (on the first of the month). 

SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Friendship of Christ 


HERE isa friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother (Golden Text). General O. O. Howard 
has recently told a new story concerning his ex- 

perience at the battle of Fair Oaks, Virginia. He had 
been badly wounded, and was sitting on a wounded 
horse. A brigade of the enemy was advancing from 
behind some tents, and rapidly firing. Lieutenant Wil- 
liam McIntyre, of the Sixty-first New York Volunteers, 
calling a soldier who followed him, ran to the side of 
Howard. ‘Thetwo seized him, and pulled him off his 
horse, and brought him quickly to a sheltered posi- 
tion near by. Asthey put him on the ground, Mc- 
Intyre, with a pleasant smile, remarked, ‘‘ You 
shan't be killed!” A few minutes later McIntyre 
himself received a mortal wound. ‘‘And so,” says Gen- 
eral Howard, ‘‘ whenever I think of the words of 
Scripture, ‘He died for me,’ I think of this handsome 
young man, and feel in my heart that he gave his 
heart for mine in that action.”” Jesus himself counts 
it the greatest test of friendship@that a man shall 
give his life for his friend. It is our joy and glory 
that he who is so true a Friend, and who died for us, 
has risen from the dead, and ever liveth to be our 
Friend at the court of heaven. 


Help in Trouble 


Jehovah do so to Jonathan, and more also, should 
it please my father to do thee evil, if I disclose it 
not unto thee, and send thee away (v.13). A fine 
Newfoundland dog and a mastiff had a quarrel over 
a bone, or some other trifling matter. They were 
fighting on a bridge, and, being blind with rage, as 
is often the case, over they went into the water. 
The banks were so high and steep that they were 
forced to swim some distance before they came toa 
landing-place. It was very easy for the Newfound- 
land dog, he was as much at home in the water asa 
seal. But not so with poor Bruce. He struggled 
and tried his best to swim, but made little headway. 
Old Bravo, the Newfoundland, had reached the 
land, and turned to look back at his old friend, 
whom but a moment ago he had been mad enough 
to kill. He saw plainly that his strength was fast 
failing, and that he was likely to drown. So what 


should he do but plunge in, seize him gently by the 








collar, and, keeping his nose above water, tow him 
safely into port. It was curious to see the dogs look 
at each other as soon as they shook their wet coats; 
their glances said plainly as words, ‘t We will never 
quarrel any more.” Jonathan showed his true 
friendship to David by helping him when he was in 
disgrace, at a time when he had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by it. 


Keep Your Friendships in Repair 


So Jonathan made a covenant with the house of 
David (v. 16). I have in my mind a man who is not 
brilliant in any way, and has no great abilities, but 
he is a good, wholesome man, and his life has been 
peculiarly happy, and steadily successful, because 
ever since he was a boy he has kept his friendships 
bright and clear, and he never has wanted influence 
or help of any kind but he has had it. He has been 
graciously and unselfishly kind to his friends, always 
careful and watchful of their interests, and so they 
have treasured him up in their hearts, and he has 
never called on them in vain. It is a great thing to 
make good strong friends, and, having made them, 
to be faithful to them. There is no better invest- 
ment in any way. Jonathan's friendship with David, 
though the giving seemed to be all on his side at the 
time, proved to be better than a modern life insur- 
ance policy in providing for the care of his children 
after he was gone. 


Acquaintance with God 

Show me the lovingkindness of Jehovah (v. 14). 
There is a story of an old Bible-woman in Leicester, 
England, whose custom it was to carry flowers td the 
hospital, and talk about their to patients 
nurses, and even doctors. One of the doctors stand- 
ing in the doorway one day remarked, ‘‘ Do you be 
lieve God will hear your prayer? I'm hard up. If 
] asked him, would he send me five pounds?” The 
old lady answered, ‘‘If you were introduced to the 
Prince of Wales, would you put your hand in his 
pocket at once?” ‘' No,” he said, ‘‘not till I knew 
him better.” ‘‘ You will need to be a great deal bet- 
ter acquainted with God before you can expect such 
an answer as you wish.” But we may well 
acquainted with God that it will be perfectly natural 


souls 


be SO 
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to bring to him, as to our nearest and best friend, 
every need of our souls. 
Finding Christ in Prison 

There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother (Golden Text). A great many of the Boer 
prisoners were converted to Christ, and many who 
had been Christians were greatly refreshed and 
comforted, by the Christian Endeavor meetings 
which were held among the prisoners at various 
places of detention. One of these prisoners, who 
was in Ceylon, is now an evangelist in Holland, and 
is seeking with great earnestness and devotion to 
plant Endeavor societies in Holland, since he 
learned, while in the prison-tent, what a blessing 
they were tothe menin bonds, It is said that these 
sturdy captives are going all over the world, carry- 
ing with them the blessing which they received 
while in prison-tents. On the last night before a 
large contingent of St. Helena prisoners sailed for 
home, they formed themselves into the ‘t Transvaal 
Christian Endeavor Union,” resolving to establish a 
society, if possible, in every Dutch church in South 
Africa. The Christ who is the Friend of the pris- 
oner and the man or the woman in trouble, every- 
where, will continue to spread abroad his influence 
until his divine friendliness shall do away with war 
forever. 

New York Ciry,. 
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The fruits of life depend very much on its friena- 
ships. 
a 
What is Friendship ? 
From “ Friendship the Master-Passion "’ 
By H. Clay Trumbull 
HE 


more familiar a word, the greater its liability 

to vagueness of meaning in popular usage. And 

the deeper the underlying signification of a 
word, the rarer its recognition in any other than a 
superficial sense. The very fact that a word is the 
common possession of all, renders various conceptions 
of it inevitable in various minds ; for no one idea, or 
its symbol, can be seen alike by all, and those who 
look only on the surface will gain no conception of a 
word's profounder sense. ‘‘ Friendship” is a word 
that encounters these hindrances to its comprehend- 
ing. Itis too familiar to be well understood by all. 
It means too much to have its full sense easily per- 
ceived. Hence it means much or means little, in its 
varied use among men. 

Our English word ‘ friend,” in its Anglo-Saxon 
form, is freond,—* one who loves.” Etymologically 
the words ‘‘friend”’ and *‘lover” are synonymous, 
as are the words ‘‘love” and ‘friendship.” But in 
common usage ‘‘love” and ‘‘friendship,” as also 
‘‘lover” and ‘‘ friend,” have very different measures 
of meaning, and are supposed to represent widely 
different grades of personal attachment. ‘The ques- 
tion is, Wherein consists the true distinction between 
love that is friendship and love that is only love? 

‘* Love,” as we commonly employ that term when 
we speak of love as distinct from the love that is 
friendship, includes the idea of a reciprocal relation, 
existing or desired, between the one who loves and 
the one who is loved-—the idea of possession, or of a 
possessory interest, secured or sought after. Thus, 
the love of parent and child, of brother and sister, of 
husband and wife, is supposed to proceed from and 
to rest on the intimate reciprocal relation existing 
between the two parties by the ties of nature or of 
conjugal compact ; as, again, the love of ‘‘lovers”’ is 
recognized as growing out of, or as inevitably accom- 
panied by, a desire for a reciprocal and possessory 
relation, 

‘*'The end of love is to have two made one, 

In will and in affection,’’ 


Self-interest is, in fact, a large element in ordinary 
human love. 

‘‘ Friendship,” on the other hand, does not of ne- 
cessity include the idea of any mutual bond, or of 
any self-benefiting relation, either attained or 
reached after, between the one who is a friend and 
the one to whom he is a friend, One's friendship is 
certainly not limited to one’s relatives and family 
connections ; nor. yet, beyond these, to one who is 
desired in marriage. In fact, the very suggestion of 
the attachment of friendship is commonly supposed 
to differentiate the affection which it represents from 
that affection which grows out of, or which tends to- 
ward, a possessory relation. ‘ He is only a friend,” 
is usually understood as signifying, ‘‘ He has no 
thought of being a lover;” and to say of an attach- 
ment, ‘‘ It is a mere friendship,” is much like saying, 
‘‘Itis notin any sense real love.” Yet few would 
venture to assert that one could not be a friend toa 
person with whom he was linked by family ties, or 
that real love excluded the possibility of real friend- 
SID. « s-« 

Friendship is love for another because of what that 
other is in himself, or for that other’s own sake, and 
not because*of what that other is to the loving om 
Friendship is love with the selfish element el 
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nated. It is an out-going and an on-going affection, 
wholly and inherently disinterested, and in no sense 
contingent upon any reciprocal relation between its 
giver and its object, nor yet upon its return or recog- 
nition. Friendship, in short, is love apart from love's 
claim or love’s craving. This is pure friendship, 
friendship without alloy. This is friendship at its 
truest and best; and this itis that makes the best and 
truest friendship so rare, so difficult of conception, so 
liable of misconception. This also it is that multi- 
plies the specious resemblances of friendship —in 
hearts that are incapable of comprehending its full 
reality; and that gives to those imperfect substitutes 
for its reality such a disappointing power. 

In all holiest and most unselfish love, friendship is 
the purest element of the affection. No love in any 
relation of life can be at its best if the element of 
friendship be lacking. And no love can transcend, 
in its possibilities of noble and ennobling exaltation, 
a love that is pure friendship. 


% 
Faithfulness finds fast friends. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EHOVAH, (fhe God of Israel, be witness” (vy. 
12). There nothing more overestimated 
than secrecy. How few deeds are ever done 

without a witness. We do not know that we are ob- 
served, because our deeds are not important enough 
to be commented on. But let any one of them, for 
some unexpected reason, be endowed with signifi- 
cance, and witnesses seem to spring out of the 
ground! Walls have hadears ; stones,eyes! Vibra- 
tions seem to have been solidified in the air, foot- 
steps petrified in drifting sands, ripples frozen on 
unstable water. Voices are heard on every hand, 
crying, ‘‘I saw you. I saw you!” Do not presume 
on secrecy. 


is 


Nature is as full of eyes as a peacock's 
tail. And besides, ‘‘ There is an eye that never sleeps 
beneath the wing of night.” ‘‘All things are naked and 
laid open before the eyes of him with whom we have 
todo.” Jonathan was right. God is witness,—wit- 
ness of your friendships, of your hatreds, of your 
jealousies; witness of your deeds and words and 


thoughts. Truer than the truth ‘‘I see myself,” is 
the truth ‘‘God sees me.” ‘‘Thou God seest 
me.” It is both a sweet and terrible thought. And 


yet it does not deter men from sin. What we would 
die of shame to do in presence of a child, we per- 
form in the eye of Jehovah without a blush. Ex- 
plain that, who can ! 

So Jonathan made a covenant with the house of 
David (v. 16). How large a figure such promises 
cut in human life. Civilization could not go forward 
without them. They enter into all human relation- 
ships. The child promises the parent that it ‘* will be 
good,” Lovers promise each other to be faithful 
unto death. Men promise to pay debts and to de- 
liver goods. Governments promise each other to 
maintain peace ortounitein war. Hence the sacred- 
ness of such agreements. Without a high sense of 
their obligations, business would go to pieces, and 
society disintegrate. There is little to hope for in 
the life of a boy or girl who will not keep their 
words. Your word of honor ought to be as sacred as 
a most solemn oath. It must be as good as a wit- 
nessed bond. Bad promises are better broken than 
kept ; but good ones must be fulfilled at the cost of 
property and life. Who doubts that either one of 
those magnificent young Jews would rather have 
died than broken that covenant ! 

For he loved him as he loved his own soul (vy. 17). 
Of this pure, boyish love who shall speak worthily ? 
What dear, delightful memories it wakens in our 
age-worn hearts! Once more we feel the gush of 
those old affections from the full springs of youth. 
We gray-haired Jonathans have had our Davids, 
Oh, Jack and Sam and Arthur, Billy and Jerry 
and Tom—my heart leaps as your faces rise before 
me. I loved you as I loved myownsoul. I love you 
yet. Some of you are still tramping the dusty high- 
way, and from afar I follow you with prayers and 
blessing. Some have gone forward into the eternal 
realm. Forget me not! I love you still! Thank 
God for boyhood's love! I would not lose those deep 
ecstacies of the school-yard out of my life for all ‘' the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 

‘‘When God formed the rose, he said, ‘ Thou shalt 
flourish and spread thy perfume.’ When he com- 
manded the sun to emerge from chaos, he added, 
‘Thou shalt enlighten and warm the world.” When 
he gave life to the lark, he enjoined upon it to soar 
and sing in the air. Finally, he created man and 
told him to love. And seeing the sun shine, per- 
ceiving the rose scattering its odors, hearing the lark 


too. 


warble in the air, how canman help loving?” Yet, 
some hearts are void of love. Oh, learn to love! 
‘* Love is the burden of all Nature’s odes. The song 
of the birds is an epithalamium, a hymeneal. The 


es 


marriage of flowers spots the meadows and frin; 


1g 
the hedges with pearls and diamonds. In the deep 
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water, in the high air, in woods and pastures, and 
the bowels of the earth, this is the employment and 
condition of all things.” 

And thou wilt be missed, because thy seat will be 
empty (vy. 18). Do you think you would? Ah, there 
is no test like that of an empty chair. If you should 
die to-morrow, and the chair you had occupied so long 
should be pushed back from the table and stood 
vacant against the wall, what assurance have you 
that in their hearts the people who sit about the festal 


board would not be glad that you were gone? How 
full the world is of ‘‘kill-joys."" How much better 
their room is than theircompany. Theirs? Yours, 


perhaps, or mine. It is a sickening thought—that 
we might not be missed if our seats were empty. 
And we shall not, unless we fill our places with 
laughter or songs. For the joy of being missed, we 
must pay the price of usefulness and devotion. 
Jehovah ts between thee and me forever (v. 23). 
God is the one connecting link between all entities. 
He is the medium through which and in which all 


relationships exist. He is between thee and thy 
friends, between thee and thy foes! You must 


reckon on him, and you must reckon with him. He 

is between thee and thy hopes, between thee and 

thy fears, between thee and thy desires. Oh, if all 

human loves could pass through the heart of God to 

be sweetened, purified, exalted! If all hates could 

pass through it to be strained and filtered. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Blood ts thicker than water, but love ts stronger 
than either. 
= 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
David's Friend, and Our Friend 


1. A Princely Friend: 
Jonathan said unto David (12). 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul 
Not ashamed to call them brethren 
I have called you friends (John 15 : 


(1 Sam. 18:1, 2). 
Heb. 2: 11). 
I4, 15). 
2. A Covenanted Friend : 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, be witness (12). 
Jehovah is between thee and me forever (23). 
ck Pee 
Faithful ;. 


the mediator of a better covenant (Heb. 8 ; 6). 
.. he cannot deny himself (2 ‘Tim. 2: 13). 


3- An Interceding Friend : 

When 1 have 
Wherefore should he be put to death ? (1 Sam. 20 : 32.) 
A great high priest, . . . Jesus the Son of God (Heb. 4: 14). 
Ever liveth to make intercession (Heb. 7 : 25). 


ounded my father (12). 


4- A Generous Friend : 
Jonathan stripped himself, ... gave (1 Sam. 18 : 4). 
Thou shalt be king over Israel (1 Sam. 23 : 16-18). 
Rich, ... for your sakes... became poor (2 Cor. 8: 9). 
Greater love hath no man than this (John 15: 13). 
Sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5: 8). 
5. A Loyal Friend: 
If lai 
Hel 
A friend loveth at all times (Prov. 17: 17). 
A friend... closer than a brother (Prov. 18 : 24), 
He loved them unto the end (John 13: 1). 
6. A Watchful Friend : 
Thou wilt be missed... 


lose it not unto thee (13). 


ved him he loved his own soul (17). 


. £0 down (18-23). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 
Commit thy way unto Jehovah (Psa. 37: 5). 


ie 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title. Give the Golden Text. Who 
was Jonathan? Mr, ——, when did David and 
Jonathan first meet? (1 Sam. 17 : 55 to 18: 4.) 

How did Jonathan feel towards David at that time ? 
School, why did Jonathan want to ‘‘sound” his 
father about David ? How did Jonathan want David 
to show his love for him? (20: 15.) Now ask some 
teacher to tell how Jonathan planned to let David 
know how Saul felt towards him, as shown in this 
Now put the word Jonathan on the board, 
and the words For His Friend. Then go on to draw 
out how Saul’s son acted towards David. Tell the 
school that there was reason, humanly speaking, 
that might have led Jonathan to oppose David, or at 
least to let him severely alone; for David's great 
popularity might easily eclipse that of Jonathan. He 
might also have feared that David would come be- 
tween him and the throne, and this might well have 
aroused his jealousy. Less than this did it in the 
case of Saul. But, in spite of all this, he acted in a 
most noble way towards his friend. What is the first 
thing that strikes us about Jonathan in his conduct 
towards David? His Loving nature. Put thatdown. 
sut more than this. There is something grander 
still about this man. What wasit? His Unselfish- 
ness. Put that down. Now, did Jonathan ‘blow 


lesson. 
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hot and cold” in his intercourse with David ? 
he was Constant. Put that down. 
the model human friend. 
this world. But what does our Golden Text say 

Well, to realize in full what that means, let me 
change the board a little. Now rub out “ Jonathan,’ 
and substitute the word ‘*Jesus”’ in its place, and 
put the word ‘‘Foes” in the place of the word 
‘* Friend."’ Now have the school read the corrected 
blackboard, and you have the practical lesson for 
the day. 


No 
So here we have 
May we all have such in 





JONATHAN 
LOVING FOR 
UNSELFISH HIS 
CONSTANT FRIEND 
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The strongest ttes amongst men pass about the 
throne of God. 
tp 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs ’’) 


‘*What a Friend we have in Jesus.’" Psalm res: 1-5 

‘I've found a Friend; O such a 186:1, 2. 271: 1-4.) 
Friend."’ Psalm 133: 1-3 

‘*One there is above all other (197: 1, 2. 288: 1, 2 


. *Saln 2 
‘*Saviour, more than life to me.”’ I alm 141 : 5, 8-10. 
>¢ e - ( - . 
‘* More love to thee, O Christ !’ ag 5 goo - 1,5. 
“oy Psalm 17:1, 2, 5-9. 
I've found a joy in sorrow (18:1, 5-7. 27:1, 6-7 
7 ~ -/ 3°74 
‘Love di » all] sy peat. til : 
Love divine, all love excelling Deaties amt out 


** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 


% 
Sympathy never lacks for a sign. 


GRADED HELPS 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 














A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
primary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt ot a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: The Lord, Jehovah, our God, 
is King, 


General Thought: Jehovah is also our Heavenly 
Father and Friend. 


Lesson Thought: Mutual Devotion Like David's 
and Jonathan’s Proves True Friendship. 


Golden Text: There is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. 

For Review Banner: (The Lord) is “our Friend.” 

INTRODUCTION. 

How many of you have companions or playmates 
outside of your own family? What do you call 
them? Yes, friends, and we may have many; but, 
usually, among them all there is one whom we love 
better than the others, our dearest friend (write 
‘*friend”’ on the board). Favorite friends often call 
each other ——-? Chums. True friends love to be 
together, to walk and talk together, and to do kind 
things for one another. To-day’s lesson tells of one 
of the most beautiful friendships in the Bible, be- 
tween two youn#men who had never met until they 
were grown. One had been raised a shepherd-boy, 
the other was the king's son; yet they loved each 
other dearly. Can you tell either of their names ? 
Yes, David was the shepherd, and his friend was 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, (Complete ‘‘ David's Friend 
Jonathan.”) 

REVIEW. 

Do you remember when this friendship began ? 
After David killed Goliath, Saul sent for him, and as 
they talked, Jonathan saw David. It was love at 
first sight. Jonathan gave David his robe, sword, 
bow, and girdle, and they promised to be friends 
forever. Promises are easy, but our lesson shows 
the proof of this friendship. 

Strange to say, David had an enemy and a friend 
in the same family. At first Saul had been proud of 
David, but we learned how he became jealous and 
angry when people praised David. Saul’s anger 
grew until he hated and tried to kill him, but Jona- 
than's friendship never changed. 

LESSON 

The first proof was one day when Saul felt very 
angry with David, and told Jonathan and his ser- 
vants to kill him. Jonathan told David to hide in 
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the field until he could talk to his father. | 


Jonathan told Saul how many good 
things David had done, how he had 
saved them from the Philistines, and 
had never done any harm. Saul listened, 
and said, ‘‘ He shall not be slain.” Then 
Jonathan called David, and brought 
him to Saul, and everything went on 
smoothly until there was another war. 
Because David won another victory, 
Saul became jealous again. 

Soon after, as David was playing on 
the harp, Saul threw his spear at him ; 
but it stuck in the wall, because David 
jumped away and went home. Then 
Saul sent messengers to watch and kill 
him inthe morning. David's wife heard 
about it, and let him down through a 
window, so he escaped. She deceived 
the messengers by putting an image in 
David's bed, 

Where do you think David went? He 
had another friend—the old prophet who 
had anointed him ? Yes, Samuel; 
so he went to his home. As he trav- 
eled that night, perhaps he thought of 
still another Friend in our last Golden 
Text,—‘‘God is our refuge and strength,” 
etc. David lived with Samuel until Saul 
heard about it, and three times sent 
messengers to take him. Every time, 
when they reached Samuel's home, they 
prophesied, so Saul went himself; and 
he prophesied, too, and stayed all day 
and night. - 

Then David came to Jonathan, and 





said, ‘‘What have I done, that your 
father seeks my life?” Jonathan an- 


swered, ‘‘My father will do nothing 
without showing me.” But David said, 
‘‘ He knows we are friends, and will not 
tell you, lest you be grieved.” Then 
they planned together. Nothing could 
be simpler than the Bible narrative of 
this plan,its execution and results. Read 
portions aloud, giving a synopsis of the 
whole chapter : their plan for discover- 
ing Saul’s intentions ; their walk in the 
field, and renewal of their covenant,— 
the lesson-picture shows this (picture- 
cards are issued by the Providence [R.I.] 
Lithograph Company, but they should 
be ordered of your own denominational 
publisher); their understanding about 
the arrows ; David's absence from the 
king’s table, and Saul’s inquiry about 
it; next, his anger and attack on Jona- 
than as he pleads for David; the shoot- 
ing of the arrows, as planned, and the 
affectionate parting (mention the picture 
again). Ever since, people have com- 
pared faithful friends to David and 
Jonathan, 

" Jonathan might have wished to get 
rid of David, so that he himself could 
be the next king. He surely proved his 
friendship by being so kind. Like true 
friends, I am sure they thought of one 
another when separated, and prayed for 
each other many times, and loved each 
other very dearly. 

You know that Saul had given his 
daughter to be David's wife, so David 
and Jonathan were not only friends, but 
brothers. Our Golden Text says, ‘‘ There 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother’ (drill on text). We sing about 
him in so many songs: ‘‘I’ve found a 
Friend, oh, such a Friend,’ ‘‘ What a 





DAVID’S 
MY¥ 


JONATHAN 
JESUS 





FRIEND 








Friend we have in Jesus,” ‘* There’s not 
a Friend like the lowly Jesus,” ‘‘ The best 
Friend to have is Jesus,” ‘‘ Jesus is the 
children’s Friend.” ‘Thisis a friend that 
you and I may have (add to outline ‘* My 
[friend] Jesus”). ; 

Jesus was Paul's friend, and a friend 
to the twelve disciples. In his last talk 
before he was crucified, he said (John 
15: 13-15), ‘‘I call you not servants, ... 
but... friends,” ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his fiends.” Scmetimes friends 
must be separated, but the last words 
Jesus spoke to his disciples were, ‘‘ Lo, 

am with you always,” etc. The same 
verse as our Golden Text says, ‘‘ A man 
that hath friends must shew himself 
friendly.” One person cannot be friends 
alone; there must be two. Jesus wants 
to be your friend, and only waits for 
you to prove you are his friend. He 
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told his disciples how to prove this: ‘* Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you” (turn to review banner), 
That means, if we serve, fear, and obey 
the Lord, Jehovah, our God, with all our 


hearts, we are his friends, and he is ours | 


(add ‘‘ Our Friend” to banner). 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Helpfulness is a proof of heartfulness. 
tpt 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson is a study in friendship. 
Show your pupils how to make it, 
for themselves and their friends, 

one of the highest sources and means 
of happiness. Teach them how to 
choose and how to serve their friends, 
Taking the story in the whole chapter, 
dwell especially on : 

1. The Covenant of Friends. Show 
why David and Jonathan were drawn 
to each other. Jonathan first fell in 
love with David (1 Sam. 18: 1-4). It was 
the place of the prince to make the first 


advances. Why did they love each 
other? They were interested in the 


Both were heroes in war 

Both were popular with 
the whole nation (14: 45; 18: 6,7). Both 
were athletes. David could swing the 
great sword of Goliath (17: 7,51). Jona- 
than carried a bow famous for its 
strength, and he was swifter than an 
eagle and stronger than a lion (2 Sam. 
z: 22, 99). 

But each supplied something that the 
other lacked and needed. David was a 
musician, a poet, richin sentiment. Jona- 
than admired these qualities, but there 
is no record that he possessed them. 
He was older than David, had greater 
experience, was a courtier. Each was 
the complement of the other. They 
met and loved, perhaps the most impor- 
tant experience in their lives. They 
repeatedly renewed their covenant (1 
Sam. 18: 3; 20: 16,17; 23: 18). Teach 
your pupils to seek friends carefully, 
prayerfully, and 
above riches. Without a human friend 
one cannot fully understand the friend- 
ship of Christ. 

2. Friendship Tested. Jonathan had 
soon to choose between two men whom 
he loved, his father and his friend, for 
they were estranged (19: 1). He stood 
by his father (2 Sam. 1: 23), and cast in 


same things. 
(13: 3; 16: 18). 


his lot with the declining fortunes of his | 
family rather than with the rising for- | 
But he was loyal to | 


tunes of David. 
David. He braved his father’s anger, 
and risked his own life for his friend (1 
Sam. 20: 30-34). He resented fiercely 


his father’s injustice, and grieved over | 


the indignity done to David. To him 
Jonathan freely surrendered the place 
which would be his by inheritance 
(23: 17). Ask your pupils what they 
would be willing to do for their friends. 
No true soul will be niggardly in friend- 
ship. Great sacrifices, even when un- 
acknowledged, make the giver nobler 
and more lovable. 

3. Friendship’s Service. Picture the 
scene in the field. Saul is in the back- 
ground, by nature modest, in stature 
kingly, but in temper rash, jealous, 
selfish. On a public festival he drove 
from his side a great warrior who com- 
manded the confidence of the people, 
insulted his own son, and sowed the 
seeds of discord and disunion. Behind 
the heap of stones is David, whose 
career had begun with the sheepfold, 
who, by bravery and discretion, was 
climbing to the throne. In the field was 
Jonathan, loving his father, loyal to his 
friend, willing to sacrifice himself for 
both, but discerning their characters 
and striving to deal honorably with 
them. Running to and fro was the 
little boy who * knew not any thing,”’ 
but was playing a none the less neces- 
Sary part in the drama because he was 
unconscious of it. Show that such a 
drama is daily being enacted in school 


and home and social life, where one is 
sliding down in character, another 
climbing up, another moving on the 


( Continued on page go2) 
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to value friendship | 








apply more water than necessary. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, 
and its purity, fit it for many special uses for which 
other soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 
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On 


To Clean Carpets. 
If you have a carpet that looks dingy 


and you wish to restore it to its original 
freshness, make a stiff lather of Ivory 
Soap and warm water and scrub it, 
width by width, with the lather. Wipe 
with a clean damp sponge. 


Do not 
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a S. S. Book GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





lo familiarize the 
public with the gran- 


Scenes gf the __pvic sitive 
| Rockies Rechy “Meunteles, the 


Colorado Midland Railway 

(Pike's Peak Route) will for- 

ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following: 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level ' , 50c. 

Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 

tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 

| Send money order, New York or Chicago draft te 


Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 





Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, g01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 


75 cts. 


75 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 .00 One 


Free Copies 


75 cent rate. 


The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond the 


time paid for, unless by special request. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 


be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 


the following rate, which includes postage: 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
, will receive yearly 

e above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, kL. ¢ 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the 


subscribers. 


| 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 





Cool Off 


in Colorado 


Burlindton 


Route 





If it’s hot where you are and you want a 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need a little outing,—go to Colorado. It is 
the one perfect summer spot in America, ‘The 
glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet rest- 
fulness of the place, the fine fishing, hunting, and 
yolf links, the comfortable hotels and boarding- 
Soman, all go to make Colorado the ideal coun- 
try for seekers after health and pleasure 


Send for our “ Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our hand- 
book tells all about the prices for board and 
the attractions at different places. Send fora 
copy TO-DAY No charge At the same time 
I will mail you a circular telling about the very 
cheap tickets we are selling to Colorado. Round 
trip from Chicago, $25 and $30; from St. Louis, 
$21 and S25, according to the date. It takes but 
one night on the road from either Chicago or 
St. Louis to Denver 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger ‘Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. 
Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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is the world’s 
time ~ 
ELGIN watches 
the worlds 
timekeepers 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jew- 
elers have Elgin Watches. * Timemakersand Time- 
keepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 
free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WaTcH Co.. 
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LITCHFIELD 
# COUNTY # 
CONNECTICUT 


has attracted the interested atten- 
tion of The Sunday School ‘Times’ 
readers in all parts of the country. 

The list of men of power and 
prominence who were born or 
brought up in that county is almost 
an outline history of the nation's 
progress and achievements. The 
Editor has gathered the results of 
his Litchfield County 
into booklet form, in response to a 
demand for the collecting and pre- 
serving of these results 


researches 


Price, 15 cts. per copy For sale by 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and . lass. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


nr ADP D DIOS LPP 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


‘* Best and Cheapest ’” ) 


David C. Cook Publishing Co.} 


36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- § : 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free ¢ Lodge Furniture, 
Publishers of the New Century Teacher's 


Monthly tor teachers, super 


intendents, and pastors 





and 
Shoe Store Settees 





Samples fr ublishers ot the Young People’s 

Weekly, the argest and best Sunday-school paper 81 Causeway St , Boston 
America. Dealers “aus Yot, 

cuhont .- Send tor new catalogs 














Advertisements in this paper are not a 
**mecessary evil.’ They tell you how 
some of your needs may be met to ad- 
vantage. 











20,000 


SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 











Ihe best Sunday-school Hymna Carefully CHURCHES 
t ifie mns. high quali o 

selected and aissihed hymns, bigh quality { Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
mu adapted to the hymns and capable of Ele tr Ga We sol A cotwlone UO 
being su by irer reft . usic ( , ‘sas, sb , ene, 
dbeiny ne by all vildren caretul exclusion LSC MNGEKLD to mamutactare Glectet aad - 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in musi bination gas and electr tixtures Send dimensions 

Quantity price, 3 \ sample py for 25 for est ° - - P vies 7 , _ 

> . lea’ ~" f , os fi stimate 

The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 





i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





§ 
5 
¢ 
i 
in every requisite for the Sunday- 
Send tor illustrated catalog and particulars. 
IN EXCELSIS FOR : 
? 
> 


N all correspondence with dealers ¢ 
advertised in this Directorv, men-$ 

. . . ) 

tion The Sunday School Times. ¢ 


rhis will oblige the publishers of this? CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
paper as well as the advertiser, and § Prices, $225 and upwards 


will frequently be of distinct advantage Send for illustrated catalog 
t 2 ‘ THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
0 you. ? 74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 401) 
level, while others blindly help on th 
movement. Which way are you going 
in your friendships ? 

4. The Farewell 
acknowledged 
(v. 41), but 
aside. The 


of Friends. David 
his fealty to his pring 
then both cast all reserv: 


future was dark for both 


| Jonathan was to stay at home, but 


father’s conduct foreboded the downfal 
of the kingdom the son was to inherit 
David was to leave home and wife an 
kindred and to become an outlaw. Jona 
than had given the signal in the field 


| which meant a long separation from his 


friend, the thwarting of his father’s 


| plans, the loss to himself of the throne 


3ut David never forgot that scene. H 
honored in after years his friend's fidel 
ity, and made his influence last for goo 
through all the ages. Friendship ha 
been ennobled through all Christian his 
tory because of Jonathan's character 
And David's heart is shown in the cli 
max of his lament for his friend (2 Sam 
I : 26). 


To know how to choose a friend, hov 


| to serve and be united to him, is to gai 
| much of the 


best which this life ca 
give. God is revealed tous through tl 
love of Christ interpreted throug! 
Christian friendships. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Basis of Friendship. Hov 


did David and Jonathan become friends 
(I Sam. I5 I.) 


How did they seal thei 
friendship ? (18: 3, 4.) In what respects 
were they alike? In what respect 
were they different ? What has prompted 
you to enter into a friendship ? 


2. The Maintenance of Friendship 
What did Jonathan do for David 
(19: 1-7.) What did David ask of Jona- 


than? (20: 1-4.) What did Jonathan 
ask of David? (20: 17.) How did they 
express their love to each other ? (20: 41, 


42.) Why do you value your friends ? 
How are you assured of their friend 
ship? What do you seek to do for 
them? How do they help you in you 
Christian life ? 

Boston. 


% 


Love's gifts are its gains. 
<s0 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
David and Jonathan 
| 


| I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 18 
I-4 ; 19 : I-7 ; 20; 23: 10-15). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 
Jonathan is one of the most attractive 
personalities in the Old Testament oi 


whom we are allowed to get no mors 


than a glimpse. His influence ove: 
David was the best possible ; probabl: 
we can not readily overestimate it 


value to David in stimulating his noblest 


self. Jonathan's portraiture is given by 
snatches, always in connection with some 
other man’s history. He was one « 


| 
those whose mission it is to stand second 
He reproduced the nobler qualities ot 

Saul, and did much to preserve his fath- 

tion. His undoubted 

ty of judgment, 
motive him 


er’s hold upon the nat 





and sit 
favor 1n 


courage, matur 





gleness of gave 
| the eyes of the people. 
The first 


plays a part is the 


scene in which Jonathan 
revolt against the 


was he who bade deti- 





13: 3), who, by a brilliant 
exploit pired his countrymen with 
confidence, so that they rose up and ex 

} ] 


“ 
} 





i 

pelled t During the pu 
suit his - only made more 
glari the hasty unwisdom of his 
faths his noble acceptance of re 





his act (see the proper 
14: 43) revealed his cou: 


onesty and candor. The nex 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 23 


hearts of the people, the more Jonathan | 


was filled with joy. 

Twice over, according to chapters 19 
and 20, Saul made up his mind deliber- 
ately to put David to death. In each 
case Jonathan did his best to ‘save 
David's life and his father’s honor. 
The last meeting between the two 
blood-brothers was touching. It is de- 
scribed in 23: 16-18. Jonathan went 
secretly to David to encourage him, and 
—knightly and noble man that he was— 
to claim the right to be second to David 
on his future throne. How could mag- 
nanimity go further ? 

In the beautiful elegy of 2Sam. 1: 
17-27, David paid a tender tribute to the 
two with whom he had been so closely 
identified. How truly he could say, 
“Thy love to me was wonderful.” It 
was the love of a devoted friend, a 
wholly unselfish and helpful love, the 
kind of love which Jesus had in mind 


when “he said, ‘‘I have called you 
friends.” 
IJ. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

The articles on ‘‘ Jonathan” and 
“David” in the Hastings Bible Dic- 


tionary are excellent surveys of their 
careers, with helpful estimates of worth. 
Stanley (II., 49, 50), Kirkpatrick’s com- 
mentary on Samuel, in the introduction, 
and Wade, ‘‘Old Testament History ” 
(227, 228), have excellent comments on 
Jonathan, who is overlooked by many 
writers, 

III. QuEsTiIoNs FOR STupDY AND Discus- 

SION, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 


1. The First Meeting of David and 
Jonathan. (1.) What was the attrac- 
tion that drew these two into such an 
ideal friendship? (2.) What was the 
symbolism of the exchange of garments ? 
(3.) Which one was, to all appearance, 
the greater gainer ? 

2. Jonathan's Protecting Influence. 
(4.) Consider the reasons Jonathan 
might have had for jealousy. (5.) How 
did he make use of his royal power and 
influence ? 

3. Jonathan's Character. (6.) What 
outstanding qualities of his are notice- 
able? (7.) Compare his portraiture with 
that of David? (8.) In what respects 
was he a contrast to his father, Saul ? 

4. His Helpful Relationship with 
David. (9.) What did Jonathan prob- 
ably contribute to David's own develop- 
ment of character? (10.) What charac- 


teristics did Jonathan's generous fidelity 


enable David to retain ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 


leader. | 


A true friend is a gift of God to any 
man. 

Such friendship stands the test of see- 
ing a rival increase in strength and re- 

ute. 

It will draw out and confirm the high- 
est and noblest impulses. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

% 

Affinity does not depend on effeminacy. 


Se 


The American Revised 
Bible for Sunday- 
School Uses 


¥ IS the evident purpose of the pub- 
lishers of the American Revised 
Bible to meet every ordinary need 
of Bible students, so far as may be, 
within the covers of a single book. The 
teachers’ edition, just published (7¢ac/- 
ers’ Edition of the American Standard 
Revised Bible. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $2.25 to $7.75; with In- 
dex, 35 cents additional), is an attractive 
combination of good book-making, high 
scholarship, and ample popular refer- 
ence material. The type of the text is 
I and clear. The maps include a 
reproduction of the relief map of Pales- 
tine published not long ago by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, with full 
index to ail places on the maps 
A fully illustrated Bible dictionary, 
based upon the admirable Illustrated 
Bible Treasury, offers a great wealth of 


large 


a 
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needed information. Among the well- 
known contributors are Willis J. Beecher, 
John D. Davis, A. B. Davidson, Marcus 
Dods, Rendel Harris, J. F. McCurdy, 
Ira M. Price, W. M. Ramsay, M. B. 
Riddle, James Robertson, A. H. Sayce, 
George Adam Smith, Canon Tristram, 
William Ewing, William Wright, and 


| Edouard Naville. 


Following the dictionary is the spe- 
cial feature of this teachers’ edition,—a 
combined concordance, subject-index, 
and list of Bible proper names, in alpha- 
betical order, giving references through- 
out to text and marginal readings in 
both the King James and American 
Revised Versions, and showing in the 
concordance itself the differences in 
translation. Any possible confusion in 
combining concordance, subject-index, 
and proper-name list under one consecu- 
tive alphabetical arrangement has been 
obviated by the use of clearly different 
type for the different classifications, so 
that the eye catches readily all the sub- 
ject-headings on a page by means of the 
type used for that class of references. 
And so with the other classes. Alto- 
gether, the teachers’ edition comprises 
a skilfully designed and broadly useful 
illustrated library of reference, compact 
and yet ample, and, as to price, well 
within the reach of the teacher with 
moderate means. 

An attractive fifty-cent edition of the 
whole Bible, conforming to the Ameri- 
can Standard Revision edition has just 
been issued by the Nelson house, which 
will be welcomed by multitudes who 
wish a handy pocket Bible in good-sized 
type. References are given, but no ad- 
ditional matter. 

Perhaps no action of the Messrs. Nel- 
son will be hailed with so much delight 
by the mass of Sunday-school members 
as the publication of the American 
Standard Revision New Testament (25 
cents, net). The type is minion in size, 

| and the printing clear. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








August 23, 1903. Lessons from Paul : 
How to Make Our Lives Count 
Like His. 2 Tim.1 : 6-8; 

2 Cor. 11 : 23-28. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—“ Fervent in spirit'’ (Rom. 12: 11- 
17). 
TUES.—Filled with the Spirit (Rom. 8 : 12- 
17) 
WED.—Living for Him (Mark 8 : 34-38). 
THURS.+Suffering if need be (Col. 1 : 24- 
29). 
FrRI.—"‘ Instant in season’ (2 Tim. 4: 1-5). 
SAT.—Faithful through all (2 Tim. 


a+ 


2: 1-5). 











Ways in which we may stir up the gift in us, 
Ways of making our testimony count for more. 
More work that we can take up for Christ. 


HAT were some of the secrets of 
Paul's success with his life ? 

1. He was intensely in earnest. 

He exemplified the advice he gave to 
Timothy. ‘Stir into flame the gift of 
God which is in thee.” He was no chill 
and punctilious scholar or recluse, nor 
a conventional man bound by all sorts 
of rigid proprieties, and feeling so tep- 
idly the motives of the gospel that he 
was averse to whatever was not orderly 
and respectable. The zeal of God 
burned in him, and he worked as though 
things depended on him. When there 
is a great fire and lives could be saved, 
in a shipwreck, or during a great war 
when the natton is aroused to its depth, 
sacrifice seems a small thing, and men 
leap over every hampering convention 
which interferes with life or success. 
Paul thought that the service of Christ 
was a matter of as great consequence, 
and that saving men’s souls was as vital 
a matter as saving their bodies by res- 
cue in peace, or destroying them in bat- 
tle in war. The Salvation Army is as 


legitimate as a surplice, if both save 


1 
SOULS. 


= 


He was not afraid. Now he may 
often have felt a great shrinking from 
danger and duty, but he did not flee. 
Many a man is timid about peril or suf- 
fering, who yet would rather face them 
and die than run away. He has physi- 
cal fear, but not moral. Paul had no 
spirit of fearfulness. His flesh was 
weak enough, but he had a will to en- 
dure even to death. We are not to be 
cowards, 
sneers or opposition. The spirit of love 
and power and discipline will conquer 
all this. 


we are not to fear rebuffs or | 
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Where 
en 








b 
3. Hard work. i. 
abundantly,” says Paul, 
goes on to enumerate his 
hardship and persecution 
ing exertion. 


labors more 
and then he 
experience of 
and exhaust- 
He did‘not sit still 


He did not meditate upon the eternity 
of God, and piously submit himself and 
his ambition to the delays of time, while 
he rested in some comfortable city. 
He did not use some one fruitless 


method, and ease his conscience in its | 


continued use by referring all to the 
sovereignty of God. 
inventive, adaptive, unresting. He 
traveled all over the world that he 
knew, from one end of it to the other. 
If one thing failed, he tried another. 
If one place was hostile, he went else- 
where. God was with him, but he was 
everywhere, and so God’s opportunity 
for blessing and using him far sur- 
passed what can be done with some of 
us, who settle with easy-going compla- 
cency into some easy work, and rest 
there. 
% 

4: Yet he was no mere wasteful scat- 
terer, who plowed and forgot to plant, 
or who sowed and forgot to reap. He 
was wise with a great sagacity, and 
tenacious with an immovable faith. ‘I 
determined” is one of his most charac- 
teristic words. 

“% 

5. And he loved warmly. Earnest- 
ness, courage, energy, persistence, will 
not win without love. His list of his 
endurances and expenditures of life 
closes with the item, ‘'the care of all 
the churches which comes upon me 
daily.” He felt the strain of sympathy, 
—‘‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ?” 
His passionate love for men was the 
thing which the Spirit and love of 





| all love. 


God used to draw them to the source of 


% 


| Do we make it a rule to go out of our 


way to help and serve ? 

Do we work as hard for Christ as we 
do for a livelihood ? 

Have we ever really yearned for the 
salvation of any soul, and truly laid out 
our own soul to accomplish it ? 


Waited 30 Years 
For the Proper Food 





A man who was a semi-invalid for thirty years 
got well in about a month when he found the 
right food. He says: ‘‘When I was nineteen 
years of age I had a severe attack of typhoid 
fever, and after almost starving to death I was 
left in a pitiable condition 

‘‘My nervous system was so shattered that I 
had to walk with a cane for six months after I 
got on my feet, and my stomach was terribly 
distended. This was thirty years ago, and since 
that time I have never known health, although 
I had tried doctor after doctor, until six months 
ago I saw an article about Grape-Nuts that 
impressed me so I thought I would try it. 


‘So I gave Grape-Nuts a trial, more as 


something to eat than with any idea it would 
help me. My improvement commenced imme- 
diately, and has kept right up, until now I have 
used seven packages, and I feel like another 
person. Iam in better health than I have been 
since boyhood, and am strong and contented. 
Grape-Nuts food helped me after everything 
else failed, and I look on this as an evidence of 
the great power of proper food."’ Name given 
Jattle Creek, Mich 


the Co 


by Postum Co., 


Send to for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest 


for 735 money prizes 





and | 
expect the work to get done by itself. | 


He was tireless, | 


Get 
u 


find 
In 
mills and factories—in the 















Ponp’s 
the great 


There you 
EXTRACT ! 





hospitals—on_ the _battle- 
field—on shipboard. Wher- 


ever men are seriously 


burned, cut, or bruised, 
there you find Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT—the old family doc- 
tor—the remedy that saves 


life! In 


bleeding, 


cases of severe 


the astringent 








properties of Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT are invaluable. In 
cases of severe burns, scalds, 
the 
healing qualities of Ponp’s 
EXTRACT 


or bruises, soothing, 


are marvelous. 









You never hear of witch 
hazel being the same as 
Ponnb’s EXTRACT where 
men get hurt. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrappers. 





HINTS ON 
CHILD-TRAINING 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A series of hints to young parents 
and those having the care of children 
growing out of practical experience, 
of 


The author’s 


observation, and experiment, 





many years’ duration 
views have also been carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the best practi- 
cal educators on every side. 


Price, $1.25. Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 














Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, 


and causes complete digestion. Eat 
and drink anything you like in mod- 
eration, and use charcoal daily. 


The finest preparation made is 

MURRAY’S 

CHARCOAL TABLETS 
AT ALL DRUGGISTs, 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N. ¥. 




















This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept Sweep A clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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KEEPS 
Blood Cool, 
Brain Clear, 
Liver Active 


Used by American Physi- 
cians for ne _ 60 years 
50c. and $1. 
At Druggists or by mail. 





THE TARRANT CO, 
a1 Jay St., New York. 


HAT TO! EAT and what to leave alone. 
W We understand the cereal 
food question as no others can. Twenty-six 4 
ars of scientific study has perfected the 
orld’s best foods, and unprejudiced compari- 


We 


sons will be furnished you for post card request. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., Lockport, N, Y. 





Change 
Quit Coffee and Got Well 


woman's coffee experience is interesting 


> two weeks at a time | have taken no food 


kim milk, for solid food would ferment and 


5 e such a pressure of gas and such distress 
a. | could hardly breathe at times, also 
= ‘uciating pain and heart palpitation, and all 
3 me I was so nervous and restless 
From childhood up I had been a coffee and 


tea drinker, and for the past twenty years I have 


been trying different physicians but could get 
only temporary relief Then I read an article 

telling how some one had been cured by leaving 
off coffee and drinking Postum, and it seemed 


so pleasant just to read about good health | 
decided to try Postum in place of coffee 

‘*| made the change from coffee to Postum, 
and such a change there is in me that I don't 
We 
better 


ill found Postum 


My 


feel like the same person 


delicious, and like it than coffee. 


health now is wonderfully good 
As soon as | made the shift from coffee to 


Postum I got better, and now all of my troubles 


are gone I am fleshy, my food assimilates, the 
pressure in the chest and palpitation are all 
gone, have no more stomach trouble, and my 
headaches are gone Remember I did not use 
medicines at all—just left off coffee and drank 
Postum steadily Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

Send to the Co. for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks 


contest for 735 money prizes 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnatt. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } cu 
cago. 
SHIPMAN d 
end. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
lOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
3uffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, 


B. & B. 


What a Dollar will do when a maker mis- | 
judges the demand for his goods. ; ; 
Exquisitely dainty White Lawn Shirtwaists 


made to sell for a great deal more than a 
Dollar, as you’ll see at once—embroidery 
stock—tucked in front—also two rows of 
neat pattern embroidery from shoulder half- 
way down front—cuffs nicely tucked——four 
half-inch tucks down back—stylish pouch 


sleeves—beading on shoulder ; in fact, every 
idea of style that goes to make up a fashion- 
able shirtwaist for the season of 1903. 

Women who send for this waist will get 
such style, fit, finish, and money’s worth as 
they’ll remember for years 


What happens when the retailer buys too 


|} many. 


Good serviceable 
Linen Crash Skirts- 
gle and Double Flounce, one price, $1.00. 

$3.25, $3.50, and $5.00 Natural Linen 
Skirts, $2.50—largely overbought on these, 
but that proves their style and merit—come 
in walking and train lengths, white braid 
and self trimmed. 


$1.75, 
all sizes- 


$2.00, and $2.50 
plain or Sin- 


Be prompt and so will we, but be sure to | 


mark your letter S. S. T. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


. 
39: 





Shopping by mail is a lot easier than 
fighting for what you want at a bargain 
counter. You get the bargains without 
the fighting. 











Church Furnishings 


PIANO si fate 


GENUINE BARGAIN 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos 

returne from renting to be 
disposed of at once 1ey include Steinways, Knabes, 
Fischers, Sterlings, phe oth well-known makes 
Many cannot be dist nquiched from new, yet all are 
ottered at a great discount U p- 
rights as low as S100. Also beau- 
tiful New Up rights at Sr2s, 
$135, S150, and B16 A fine in 
strument at $290, tully equal to 
many $400 pianos Monthly payments accepted 
freight only about &s5 Write for list and particulars 
You m: ake °. great saving Pianos warranted as rep- 
resentec strated Piano Book Free 


LYON & HEALY. 


31 Adams St., 
World's largest music house 


n Musi 


CHICAGO 


Individual Communion Service. ‘The service hav- 
‘ ing the * self-collecting ” tray 
and the“ instantane is”” fil- 
ler. Send tor particulars of 
this system before adopting | 
any other Agarose Teemas | 





Comannalisn Serv ice Co., 


THE, GENUINE MERELY BELLS 


4. most perfect highest class bells in the oy 


menue & Co., Watervliet, West ‘Troy P. U., N 
CHURCH Fianitiht’s RGEISSLER Ru7.Sanx 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





sells Everything known 






























































IONSIDERING the cost of | 
labor, of applying it, and | 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest in the 


the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 
repainting becomes necessary. 


Educational 
The Temple College 
(University for the employed), Philadelphia, 


Pa. ‘Theology by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees. ‘Thorough courses. Send 
for catalog. Russell H. Conwell, President. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 
Term begins Sept. 3rd, 1903, In Shenandoah Valiey 
of Virginia, 266 students from 27 States past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time, Send for catalog. 
Mies E. C, WEIMAR, Principal. 





For Young 
Ladies. 


ANDON CONSERVATORY. All brane hes 

music taught by eminent teachers. Salubrious 

and health-restoring climate. Chas.W. Landon, Direc- 

tor, author of Landon Methods, Box 591, Dallas, lex. 
Total expense in 


Cedarville, Ohio, ~-EDARVILLE COLLEGE 


for one year, $135. Catalogue, free. 


ot 


Send for catalog to M 


erotic Valley Institute, Mys- 
tic, Conn. 37th year. : I 


artered. Both sexes ome. 


Stamp Collecting is most interesting, instruct 
ive and profitable. For only Se we will start you 
with an album & 6O diff. rare stamps {rom China, 
Old Mex.,P.Rico,etc. New Cat. and $1.00 worth 
of coupons free. Agents wtd. 50 to 75% com 


We buy stamps. Standard Stamp (o., St.Louis, Mo, 





The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
- ee advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 











YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘©The Vellowstone Park ts some- 
thing absolutely unique in this 
world, as faras [know. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country 
there to be fouund such a tract of 
veritable wonderland, made ac- 
cesthle toall visitors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crea- 
tures of the park, are scrupulously 
preserved. ins President Roosevelt. 


delightful more 
reached vza the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stave 
Co., is through scenery hardly i 
ferior to the park itself. 


7s 


a 


This is 


easily 


spot 


The popular route to Yellow 
stone Park is now wza the Union 
Pacific. Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 


For further information call on 


or address 
J]. ‘Tl. Henpricks, R. Texprorck, 
Gen'l Agent, (;en'l Agent 


UNION PACIPIC RAIL READ 
s Chestnut S., adw 
Philade , Pa rk City 


Bo q Vr 


New \ 


ay, 


When answering advertisements, 
‘ mention The Sunday School Times. 








please 


(Lesson for August 23) AUGUST 8, 1903 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years, 


didn't 


Py 











First teeth should 
not fall until new 
ones are ready to 
come; then they 
go without pain if 
the gums are 
healthy. 


Rusifoam 


An antiseptic, astringent preparation, 
the gums, whitens the teeth, arrests and pre- 
vents decay ; is perfectly harmless, pleasant to 
use, and the easiest dentifrice for children, 


hardens 


25c. at Druggists. 
Address 


Lowe.t, Mass, 


Sample Vial Free. 
E. -W. HOYT & CO., 
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Teaching and _,, 
Teachers = rina 


Trumbull 

More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this sold, and the 
demand is Teaching and 
Teachers is popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 


book have been 
constant. 


a comprehensive, 


place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 

with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
to own. id $7.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


e by bookn ‘ by The Sunday School Times Co 














